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It’S the end of the road for Othman Colombia’s poor regard hosting 


11} a .Ivrusali-in Star Staff Writer 
\MM \N Gl.l'K litis L'njvllcil ils 
I .jtt |iliaiil Sl.ir \iM ( >■ h m.iii Ini Ilk- 
lollnu tilt' In 1 ' Kid Ivliji linn tl n 1 1 i](j i In. 
\ illtM.iil--! liis.ini in.iioll Mi Ilk Inul.i- 
ni.ui I t' ljjik -Ivcmiu iIimmihi i.isi 
neck \\ lm.lt elided in .1 I -ll uni U*r 
lhe imillieiu cllil» i'Vl’i Xlilill.iM nlm 
ll.lVC ]IOU Mlllcicd tvin C > >1 INL'Cll 1 l\ c 
(Ick'.IlN 

Olhm.in. 25 . who Mailed Ins shun 
luolhall caicci with I lie well-known 
FgypliiiuGIlih \l- Xhli lie played I'm a 
lew 5 e'.ns in ihc< inll Suites iind coming! 
lo Joid.ui. .il ihc beginning nl'lhis sea- 
son. lie Mailed with \illinaii e'luhenil- 
duels. In li .nil aild iiIm 1 Mailed 1n.lnnl.111 


mm ci mi} 1 earn anil .1 li 1 si dnisuni- 
elul* II is c \plu si‘ ni m ill K .1 t'le.ii l"\s 
|m l lie \n 111 1.1 1 1 learn Inn iMil heh.iv- 
inlll .Mill cnTnl I’u.illi.ill ilnll'l 1111 \ \ 111 - 

ill. ill lias nuiilie'd llie JoiiliMI |-nn|h.i|l 
\sm •I' liiliml (.11' \) n| ils tleeiMou laie 

I. isi nit mill J| \ expelled [luce . 1 .1/11.1 
nicnihcis for lilc I hej were, tiueh 
Miiiu-il D'lhis. ihi^K.il kcepci Aki.nii 

I I . 1 nml and the lea ill's plitsicinn 

\iinilier illi'cc platers wheie mi- 
speiided Ini iw it nit mills sinker Nahil 

1 .1 Hi and |-iras \I-Q 11 d 1 Irom id 

\nini.in\deleiider Mnh.11 n mad lalah 
follow ihc inns in ihc enil nl llie 
1 . 1/11. 1 - \1n1n.m match. 



• Brad lackey .il (lie United Stales widened his lead in ihc win Id 5nu Cf 
nioiin cross amiurv Manding 10 r, points ahead uf llclgiuni’s Andre Vro- 

I mans ip ihc I'hm lical ut'Luuinhnui,} Grand I'm. Before die siarl nl the 
J-Jih l.nseiiihiHiijj lira nd hi v-ihe Iasi nice or (he world eioss enunirv 
t li.iiiipioiishiji se.iMMi- l ackcv. Ivad 2(ifi points, 4 nmre ili.in Voroiiiinis. 
Both .il e riding: Sn/.nkis. Lackey limshed seennd alier Curlmivisi of 
Sweden in tile lirsi lieui gaming 12 points while V romans paced third 
Winning. 

• I ' 1 mice s Patrick l.unKiv won the German (hand I’rix in a Ferrari lurho 
Lo score Ins lirsi ever Grand J’ii\ victory. Second was France's Rene 
Arnmix nl a Renault rtirhn, the only oMicrdiiver 10 finish nil the same lap 
as fambay. r.inihay .s team leader and con ill iv mail tlidior Dironi was in 
heidelherg Itospnal suffering Irom sc v he re leg injuries after r 240 KPH 
ncciildiil whiu practicing one day lie lore (he race. It was'1'nmhuy's Fourth 
race for Feiiai 1 l inuish keke Roshcig of W'illiams, who was third, moved 
into l lie third place in ihc Wurld Motor Racing Championship standings 
vvilh 27 points behind l»iix»ni(J9) and the British John waisuit (JO) 

• Tom Wcisokpl ol the United States will defend his title in the 1 80.000 
dollars Benson Hedges Internal ionai Golf Tournmiieni m Fulford from 

August Tmmumciil officials sRid this week. Weiskopl, the 197.1 
British Open champion and winner of the Western Ol’cn in Chicngo lust 
month, will be challenged by Golfers from 2 1 olher not ions. The entry list 
includes Australian Graham Marsh und Greg Norman, Bcrnhnrd Lunger ol 
WcsL Germany and Snndy Lyle ol Britain. Marsh is a two-lime winner of 
ihc championship. Craig Stadlor, I lie current U.S. Musters champion, has 
withdrawn hccuusc he was refused a ml ease from the con Hiding Buick 
Open in Grand BJtincc, Michigan. 

Al-Ahli wins with a final surprise 


By a Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

AMM^N-lt was beginning lo look 
likcT the week would end just as ex- 
posed; But ihen Al-Ahli decided not 10 
lot ‘the third week of (he Jordanian 
Football League’s Premier Division go 
without upsets, and beat Rami ha, 2-0. 

The wliile-shlrted Alili players, 
who -.were -Champions in 1977 and 
1978, waited until the second half 
against the 1981 champions lo score 
both their goals. The dramatic result 
unsealed Kanitha from (he top of the 
table to the seventh place. 

Ahmad Khalil took the lead for 
Al-Ahli early in the second half. The 
youngster Omar Al-Sald made It 2-0 
only four mi nutesQ lit er taking the field 
as. a substitute, in his Football League 
debut: His goal ended Ramtha’s hopes 
for a drnwv^-.. 


The result moved Al-Ahli lo the 
third place with four points, behind 
Faisaly and Walidat. Both the latter 
learns benefited from llie defeat of the 
champions. 

Faisaly scored an easy 3-0 win 
againsl the newcomers, Baq’a, while 
Wahdai suffered greatly before beating 
Jazirn 2-1 . Jazira had a hard time play- 
ing without its newly banned fooiball- 
ers. 

S“ P <- rb form - Khaled Salim 
show«J his superb form in the Wahdat 
midfieW, and scored the go-ahead goal, 
followed by q second by Wahdat for- 
ward nee Nadei Za'ter. Hani Sabjia pul 
■in Jazira s lone goal. ■ 

Abo this week, Qadisia and Aln- 

SSIS . re n W M ’ and Hussein ten 

Amman 1-0. 


^landings after the third Week 


Faisaly 

Walidat .. , . , 

Mill \ j 

1 

tluueln \ 1 ■ *; . 

.Ramtha I 1 “T® 

■ . Baq’a ■ I,' 1 .. . I. 

; Ala- Karim , ' " . .!• : ■ - !'■ , I 

.Annan 

; fixtures: Fourth week matches .! 

.Thursday, 12 August 'Wahdat - Hussein . 
:? Friday 1 1 3 Adgiist: Aln-Karem. Faisaly . 

: Ramtha - Jazira ' ' • -|' 1 

i Baq*a |- Amman • i';! ' 



the World Cup a tragic error 


Othniun 


- Amman 
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People’s Army open to all 

AMMAN (Pc Ira)- Jordan’s People's Army will encompass all male 
citizens "able to carry arms" aged 16-55, all women "wishing to carry 
arms" aged between Id and 25 and non-Jordanian Arabs residing in 
Jordan "so that no Arab citizen will be deprived of the honour of 
defending Jordan," It was announced here Wednesday. The an- 
nouncement was made after a meeting at Army Headquarters In which 
Ills Majesty King Hussein was briefed by members of a committee 
specially formed to organize the establishment of the army. The an- 
nouncement said the country, according to the plan, will be divided Into 
districts, sections, sectors and centres, the commanders of which will 
"coordinate" their efforts with Ihc local government officers and the 
armed forces. The plan Is devised so that "maximum utilisation of 
manpower" will not affect the economic situation in I he country "when 
duly calls”. 


Hosliny tlw Worlti Cup: A cosily honour? 

By Geoffrey Matthews counirv still seems 
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Jordan cycling- 
referees attend 
special seminar 

By Jllind Saqr 
Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

JORDANS HRST-KVI-R cycling icf- 
erevs attended a special seminar at the 
Sporis Federation’s centre in Jahel 
Amman, this week 

The 10 rcfeices attended Icci iiics by 
iiaqi expert Safj'a Salem. Salem ex’, 
plained internal ionul cycling law dur- 
ing die iwo-day seminar, l ater this 
month Syrian and Saudi Arabian ex- 
perts will give lectures on other aspi'cth 
ol (lie spurt. 

Salem piuiM.il those taking pan in 
ihc seininai lie said "I expect ilicin 10 
play mi imporum role 111 cycling in 
Jordan in the I'umre." 

Jordan Cycling Federation Pre- 
sident, Fayw Al-Rnbi’s has announced 
that there will he a disiinctiuii made in 
the 22 klilnmeire cycling race, between 
those cyclists using a speeds -gear box 
and those w 1 thoui. 

Early in- 1 98.1 uvo longer races will 
be held, one of them covering . 1.17 
kikimeircx-ihe distance from Aquba in 
Amman. 

~ Algerian players — 
migrate north 

ALGIERS (A Pl--The star player of Al- 
geria’s World Cup soccer team, left 
winger Salali Assad, tins signed a three- 
year contract with the Frepch first 
division club FC’Mulhouse, the Alger- 
ian Football Federation (FAFJ an- 
nounced Sunday. 

The contract was signed alter dis- 
cussions In Algiers between officials of 
FAF, FC Mulhouse, Assad's former 
Algerian first division club, RS Kouba, 
and the player. 

The contract stipulates that Assad 
has agreed to play for the Algerian 
national team and that “a large part of 
Lhe sign-on honus will be repatriated lo 
Algeria." Controversy surrounded 
Assad’s transfer abroad when the offi- 
cial Algerian daily El Moudjahid re- 
ported, 28 July, that Assad had signed 
with Mulhouse without prior consent 
from (he FAF, which then refused him 
permission to transfer pending further 
negotiations. 

In an interview with El Moucjjahid 
published Monday but conducted be- 
fore the contract was signed, Assad 
said he had been approached by Real 
Madrid, Munchen Gladbpch, Ein- 
tracht Frapkfurt, the French clubs 
Saint Etienne, Paris Saint-Germain. 
Bastla, and Bordeaux, Coventry in En- 
gland, and some Swiss clubs. 

Other World Cup players, Graham 
Rlx or England and Northern Ireland 
Goalkeeper Pat Jennings, both have 
signed new contracts with English first 
division, team Arsenal, club ofilcials 
confirmed Monday. • j 

Midfielder Rlx had been consid- 
ering a mQVe to Italy, bui signed a new 
contract. Jennings, 3^ who 
Sfcj|tayc!d : )n the World Cup finals In 
8 °ne-yeat; contract. Ar- 
English 

: stimmif. « • ; . 


Observer News Service 
BOGOTA - As the crowds disperse nl 
the end of (he World Cup in Spain, 
100,000 Colombiun tings were handed 
to fans to remind them of their next big 
date: Bogota 1986. 

The gesture is being made a corpo- 
ration of leading banks and companies 
set up to organise nnd finance (he Col- 
ombian World Cup. 

Back home in a country where av- 
erage per capitn income hovers a little 
over a miserable Si, 000 a yenr and 
poverty is widespread, not everyone is 
cheering Many Colombians, including 
soccer fans, regard the decision lo host 
the costly event as n tragic error which 
will stoke inflation und deal lead to the 
kind of economic disaster experienced 
in Argentina since it staged lhe lust La- 
tin American World Cup. 

According to a United Nations 
study, 1 5 million Colombians, out ol a 
population of 28 million, did not have 
enough money 10 feed themselves 
properly last year. Seventy-two per 
■cent of Colombian children suffer front 
• varying degrees of niuliuitrition. 

Critics like Gogota, Medellin, Cnli, 
Barranquilla and Bucaramangu, where 
the World 1986 World Cup games will 
be played, can seem to a casual visitor 
to be bustling and prosperous but 
closer Investigation will uncover vust 
and shocking slums on the outskirts 
where everyday life is a desperate 
struggle Tor survival. 

Unlike Argentina, which won in 
1978, Colombia has never been a soc- 
cer power. As host country it will not 
have to qualify but judged by present 
standards ils national team will be 
swiftly eliminated. "Humiliation uui 
own turf - and prices through the 
proof just lo rub it in," predict many 
Colombians. 

Reports of the huge financial losses 
being incurred by Spain have deepened 
the Colombian’s gloom. The Inter- 
national soccer organisation, FIFA,, 
granted the Colombian Soccer Federa- 
tion the 1986 venue, in. 1 974, but the 


country still seems unaware of jimi 
what Is entitled in organisation and ; 
above nil, huid cash. 

Il will soon find out. FIFA jsXnoun | 
to be exasperated by Colombia's failure ) 
to get mil down to any real planning ; 
over Hie last eight years and has been! 
even more alarmed by successive gov.; 
crnincnls' washing of hands as Taras', 
any stale involvement is concerned j 
FIFA * s now close to issuingan ultima- ' 
turn insisting on government support : 
or Colombia's withdrawal. 

The ultimatum probably won't k % 
necessary. President-elect Belisarwf 
Bciuncur Cuarius will take office on 3 : 
August and he has long been on record 
as favoring (he event. Soon after ass- 
uming the presidency he is expected 10 
issue a decree pledging limited govern- 
ment hacking hut leaving the main Tin- 
uncial burden with the newly founded ' 
Corporation Colombia 86. 

Ilis pledge will almost certainly si-' 
tisly FIFA just as certainly will not 
satisfy tile many domestic critics, w!» : 
doubt the optimistic forecast of ihi 
National Association ol Financial In - 1 
slit 11 1 in ns lANIFt, one of ihe paiinm' 
in the corporation. 

AN IF estimates mini income from , 
singing the event nl S 78 million. &• ; 
ponces would total about $24 millon, 
iciivingu gross revomieorS54 million 

Such costs as improving roads, air- 
ports and hotels, ultltough clearly asso- 
ciated with the World Cup, are com* 
niently excluded from ANIF's paled 3 
lions, being regarded as long-term in- 
vestment. But undoubtedly sw* 
projects will be vuslly speeded Up w ’ 
meet the 1 986 deadline, say the critic*, 
and should therefore to be counted. 

Olher estimates, taking Into k-, 
count such items, predict total ev 
pcndllure or $250 million. The figure, 
could be more than double that. Il® 
reported that Spain spent close lo 56™ 
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Kaddoumi 
arrives 

AMMAN - PLO Political Depart- 
ment Director Farouk Kaddoumi ar- 
rived In Amman Wednesday to consult 
with high-ranking Jordanian officials 
on recent developments In Lebanon, 
and to coordinate work with Jordan on 
their mutun! perception of the future of 
the Arab region. In a statement on Ids 
arrival, Kaddoumi said the PLO is 
following a line of Intensified political 
action on the international level to ob- 
tain broader recognition as the sole 
and legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people, and for the recog- 
nition of their right to crenic an In- 
dependent Palestinian state. 

International 
funds to support 
$ 35m farm aid 

By a Jerusalem star Staff Writer PLA soldiers returning from Beirut Sunday (right) greet their comrades who remained Id Jordan (Photo by Nnser Namrouti) 

AMMAN--A $35 million small- 

SuSdSL p [Xman Families rush to greet PLA returnees 

this week, during a visit by repre- ~ 

sentatives of the International ’W'WTI • 1 • • j 1 a 

a#4ffi»jss5 Welcoming cheers mix with tears 

for Economic and Social Devc- % — ' 

lopment (AFESD). By Leila G. Deeb 

nJTo prop ^* schenle w ° uld im ‘ Jenna lem Star Staff Writer 

SE’SHS" . UP S *n r 750 K H AO U— Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) fighters return- 

era«. hnM C J ° r in" . Va cy whose av ‘ ing to their base camp here Sunday were suddenly caught up 

rWnw ,. n8 .' s * 0 dunums, nnd who j n emotional reunions with their families. The soldiers' rela- 
thL . Cn y ° n 1 ? nmng r< y ^ living. lives, rather than wait until the issuance of passes for home 

y WOlllQ reCCIVe medium-term Inavoc. hail (a Iran ilia Initiative* and ewarmnd fba ramit in 



million and wi« Kja»o 1 » d| nB , ». | Mns [0 bl[y drip injgM|on cql , ipmcll| 


nuo barely $100 million , ni plwllQ covcri ; Th . wol ,j d >ls0 

the W^d Cup°h« beerfs^ ^ ^ ^ 

coumry cv^hoste^ilie ^mpciiti 011 - olher Bids, and su^rT slices a |n- 
with so little popular support- • eluding extension, plant protection and 

• marketing. 

The project would bring drip irriga- 
tion to some 2,000 hectares ofland that 
.. b now unused or surface irrigated. 
IFAD reckons this could in the long 
fon enable many landless families to 

East Bank teams. This year, Ah#}. ^^J^owners. 
lal was defeated 1-0 by Rrsl^ ^ ™ g e m enls would 

sion dub Al-Jeel and, in o sunwise "'Plemented by the Agricultural 
7-0 derent, by Premier Division; ^reait Corporation, under the blanket 
team Ain- Karcm. \ ~h y 0 f the Jordan Va |, ey Au . 

[I:- IF *P w °uJd be leading external 

• The Jordanian VVeighlliftingand, ' nan c'er for the project, with AFESD 
Body Building Federation has ‘J e ‘i v, ?' manc ' era nd loan administrator, 
cided lo pul on this year's .V 3 '"formation is yet available on the 

■ nlan Open Weightlifting and BoJ; likely size ortheir respective loans. 
Building Championships at |K i : TFAn j • 

sports centre in Amman CroWl' ! *pp (Jr r‘" Daseia ,n Rome - and 

Hotel, instead ofal the Roman An> ou-based In Ku wait-have simi- 

phliheatrc. The federation has ^ - ^andales to channel funds from the 

nounced that the final rounds WfF Arab Oil-producing countries into 
take place on 23 August. Parb-Ji lower and middle-income developing 
pants will be weighed inon the I ^countries, 
for weightlifting and 22nd for bod) 

bunding. Lebanon, 

• The Jordanian Mii^ .^ : ^ rm ies present a ' 

Association has agreed to taW^i | 

in two world military ''"jOUrful problem 

ships. The team will competeint [ .- _ 

World Mi liui rv Baske"wll G-G. Labelie 



• Ramtha Club has taken the initia- 
tive to brighten up the sports scene 
in the north by building an 
international -class rootbal] sta- 
dium, along with playing courts for 
several different sports. The project 
will cover 25.000 square metres. 
The first stage of the project will 
cost JD 60,000. The new stadium, 
when finished, will allow Ramtha 
lo play matches in the Premier 
Division soccer league at home. At 
present Ramlha's supporters have 
io travel to Irbid to see matches. 

• The Internationa] Gypinastlc 
Association (IGA) has agreed to 
accept Jordan as a member. The 
decision was made at IGA's latest 
conference in Rome. iG A extended 
membership to two olher Arab 
countries, Sudan and Somalia. The 
IGA voted against admitting South 
Yemen. 


By Leila G. Decb 
Jenna lem Star Staff Writer 

K H AO U— Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) fighters return- 
ing to their base camp here Sunday were suddenly caught up 
In emotional reunions with their families. The soldiers' rela- 
tives, rather than wait until the Issuance of passes for home 
leaves, had taken the Initiative and swarmed the camp to 
welcome the returnees. 


The scene presented a marked con- 
trast to the disciplined, martial air of 
(he PLA men’s initial arrival at the Ma- 
fraq air base near here. His Majesty 
King Hussein had given them a warm 
but ceremonial greeting and a brief ad- 
dress before sending them on lo the 
camp. At Khaou, emotions ran high, 
tears mixed with cheers and ululations 
with cries of welcome. 

Both families and comrades-in- 
arms gave (he returning soldiers an ef- 
fusive welcome. Hundreds of civilians 
and thousands of khaki-clad figures 
merged in a-mass embrace, their voices 
filling the desert air. Families of the sol- 
diers were forceful In expressing their 
feelings. One mother said: "May 
women who use contraceptives be 
damned. We have to go on having 
children who will continue the strug- 
gle." An elderly man in an abaya, asked 
if he was there toseehls son, answered: 
"Yes. They are all my sons.” 

One soldier's entire extended 
family-numerous uncles, aunts and 
cousins-was there to meet him. His 
parents, wife and four children, how- 
ever, had not heard of the arrival in 
time to reach the camp from Quweis- 
meh. 

Giving their accounts of the days of 
battle, (he men talked about harfowlng 
days in Damour, and iater In Beirut,, 
where almost non-stop shelling kepi 
them in their fox-holes sometimes for 
nine hours on end. They existed, on 
■'za’tar" (thyme) and "mariamieh" 


you. Surrender; we have cold water 
and lea wailing for you." 

One enthusiastic young man told 
The Jerusalem Star a story that was 
confirmed by his superior officers: 
Their positions were only 20 metres 
away from the Israelis, who seemed 
terrified at facing fedayeen. The Israeli 


troops used Lebanese civilians lo bring 
oral and written messages, begging the 
Palestinians not to fire at them, but to 
try to hit their command at (lie rear or 
their lines. They said they did not want 
lo die, they were not involved in the 
war, and were simply underordersaiid 
had to obey. 

The men all spoke of the solidarity 
or (he Lebanese and Palestinian civi- 
lians. "When you seo a girl sitting be- 
hind a machine gun, trying to hit an 
incoming plane, how can you help but 
feel patriotic and fight with more dedi- 
cation?" asked one soldier. He added 
that in fact there were no "civilians” 
after a certain point . Every man, wo- 
man and child was carrying a gun. 


“They called ll the Children's War," 
said another returnee. 

The soldiers said they fought in the 
daytime, and at night did civil defence 
duties-working with the wounded, 
evacuating casualties and digging 
water wells for the city. 

What kind of men? They all 
recalled a warm and sad send-olT id 
Beirut, but had mixed reelings about 
leaving. At Beirut port, the famous 
Egyplian actress Nadia Lutli, who had 
been in Beirut for some time, picked up 
a gun and fired a farewell volley. In 
Larnaca, Cypriots lined the streets 
(continued on page 32) 


Kamel Al-Sharif speaks on Islamic revival 

‘Islam motivates Arab nationalism’ 

Kamel Al-Sharif is considered one or the most ,Z 

respected Muslim thinkers in the islaniic World aspirations of their people, 11 
today. He is now minister of Awqaf and Islamic 

Affairs in Jordan, and has held ambassadorial ruptcy In satisfying man's sp 
positions in Nigeria, Pakistan, Indonesia and needs in lodny’s world and in n 
other Islamic countries. His books have dealt 

with contemporary problems of the Muslim Islam assuming a rair share 
World. This interview. conducted by Osama El- ma ]lZVl 
Sherif, concentrates on the recent growth of constructive role, being the r< 
Islamic revivalism. 


• Hilal Club, of the West Bank city World MiliuTry Basket! I G-G- Labelie ^Llle the men talked about harfowing 

of Jericho, ended its one-week . . on 7 September in Algeria a^ %BElRUT(AP)-.Th e JI «? u dayS in DamoUr ' and ,atar " 

football tour in East Bank Jordan World Military Volleyball landed : h era wlHL“T Mari s ^ ho where almost non-stop shelling kepi 

with a J-2 win over the Second • plonshlp In Paklstap next.Od^t mjd ^ |e ^ "«tnestJay have a for- them in their fox-holes sometimes for 

Division club Zarqa after conceding It will be the second time J SWho aM 0 no\iT- : n * urjn8 ° utwh o's njne hours on end. They existed, on 

defeatsin its first two matches. The . nian team has portlcdpaM i » ■ ue ngma tens of thousands or ■* za ‘tar” (thyme) and "mariamielT 

j»or performance of the visitors . championships since 1W Hahil v ^ a,1 ^i Usl Plain thugs (Dutigent' herb) for an entire week, 

showed a great difference between. ' ' JtndakcanMlOthintteW^ their Ihch of beieaguerS ' 1 7- . 

.this team and the one which visited Htary Championship in ta^^anon. K' . One officer told The Star that the 

Jbrdan four years ago, which . . which elevenJ countries P«rr|| To ijton'uim, .L Israelis had tried to bribe them into 

scored remarkable victories over /' paled. ‘ ' are surrendering by shouting through 

: '■‘••v ' - ,r : . • ' . • ; '■ ■ “■■ ■ ^ a dozen nations, loudspeakers: "You 'mukhairibeen* 

r v'.-irti: : -i";- . — IZAUfluaM^ ; : : . ; {terrorists)! Surrender andybu will be 


Jbrdan four years ago, which 
: -scored remarkable victories over 1 


Do you see the spread of Islamic revi- 
valism In today's world as a cultural 
awakening that can fill the vacuum left 
by falling Ideologies or as a short-lived 
revival that is bound to be swallowed 
by other more militant movements? 

- The so-called Islamic trend or revi- 
val is motivated by a genuine and le- 
gitimate desire anfong Muslims to 
identify themselves with their culture, 
to make use or their Ifadilion, to cope 
with the modern world and lo defend 
themselves against lliq encroachment 
of foreign Ideologies. 

But this trend differs from one 


against ll and -plunge the whole nation 
into chaos and strife. So the trend itself 
is not only legitimate but also desirable 
if we are lo emerge as a united nation, 
strong and Immune against foreign oc- 
cupation. 

The big challenge, however, is how 
to deal with' this trend. Some countries 
chose to treat Rasa destructive element 
and to engage ll in strife. Olher coun- 
tries chose lo find out how to cope with 
It and how lo makie Useofit. But 1 think 
nothing edn stop this.trehd. It will con- 
tinue until it achieves Its goals. Of 
course there are serious dangers facing 




country to another depending on the the Islamic world. The trend could get 
opposing forces and if Lhe existing esta- out of control and ir the attitudes or 
blishmenl will incorporate this trend opposing governments prevail, then it 


Think of your families watting for -into constructive objectives or .stand might become a - destructive force. ; If • 


wisdom prevails, and we are gified 
with leaders who are ready lo lead the. 
aspirations of their people, then it 
could be a constructive force. 

In the face of philosophical bank- 
ruptcy In satisfying man's spiritual 
needs In today's world and in the face 
of religious revivalism I hat began to 
spread in the 1960s, do you envisage . 
Islam assuming a fair shore In the 
movement of religious revivalism? 

Islam has all the elements to play a 
constructive role, being the religion 
containing spiritual values which are 
badly needed as a way oflife between 
unbridled capitalism and the oppres- 
sion of the individual In communism 
and seculai* socialism. Asa middle road 
among all these ideas Islam lias a very 
promising future to play. 

So It depends oh the Muslim to 
bring all efforts to present Islam in its 
modern form. There are some groups 
that are making efforts we cannot 
underestimate, but they still fall short 
ofwhal we really need which ixtopula 
real example of the Islamic way or life 
and How it should be. • ' 

There are two channels la modern 
Islamic movements that are working 
to polarize (he masses and create 
change. The first uses rational .and 
peaceful methods and the second.ap- 
• ■ (continued on page?) 
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Editorial 

The crossroads 



Jordan 



Greece reiterates support for Arabs 


THE ARAB NATION is now at a crossroads. It can either 
allow Israel to reap the fruits of its invasion and occupation of 
Lebanon, or It can approach the aftermath of the bloodbath in 
that beleaguered country with the will to re-orieut develop- 
ments, so that the Palestinian people are given the chance to 
have a sense of dignity in their own homeland. 

Israel's ambitions do not end with the withdrawal of a few 
thousand Palestinians from Beirut. Nor will the Begins, the 
Sharons, the Shamlrs, the Eltans allow their war machine to 
rest before they have established their Hebraic empire “from 
the Nile to the Euphrates,” Was it not Israel's defence minister 
who said that the Zionist state's “strategic interests" extend 
over the entire Arab World, In addition to Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan? 

What will stop these real terrorists from fabricating a con- 
frontation with Syria to put the seal on their annexation of the 
Golan Heights and large parts of Lebanon? Or, for that matter, 
isn't the mentality of Israel's ruling clique likely to make It 
stage an Invasion of Jordan to Impose its own “solution" of the 
Palestinian people's problem? 

The tragedy in Lebanon was brought about by a complex 
web of elements. In the first place there was Israel's short- 
sighted, dangerous and expansionist belief that aggression 
would lead to peace, or at least to (he security of fts borders. To 
achieve this, the Zionist state, with massive American assls- 
jance, succeeded in building an uncontrollable war 


• ||is Majesty King Hussein on 
Uondav received - 1 coble from king 
Hawaii' II of Morocco, expressing 
icgrel over the riding accident 
which prevented His Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince I lassan Iron) in- 
tending ihc third Afro-Arnb semi- 
nar in Morocco. 

a His Majesty Kinr lliis-vm on 
Monday received B'ig. Moham- 
mad Abdullah Al-Aliych, the de- 
puty commander of the Qairiri 
armed forces. 

• A royal decree has been issued 
approving Ihc income lux law lor 
1082 The law will come into effect 
on I October. 



machine— possibly the third largest In the world. And the a 
comp was fertile soil for inlimidation-ticver before had if 
Arabs been so much In disarray; the multitude of warring fr 
tions in Lebunon was only a detail of the overall Arab picture 

If the human tragedy in Lebanon can he seen as prort, 
anything, it has made it painfully clear that the question^ 
restoring Palestinian rights must be urgently addressed.^ 
highlighted the fact that the Arabs! if they really wanttolhefa 
dignity, to contribute to humanity, must look at t|ie reglonui 
whole. The Israeli threat cannot be considered In Isolation fm 
the Iranian threat on the eastern flank of the Arab World. TV 
both aim at stamping out the Arab identity. 

As His Majesty King Hussein has rightly said, an An) 

summit, at the highest level, must urgently to addm »« 

the re-establishment of Lebanese unity and the future roleofik Girl StudeiltS gl Ve 
Palestine Liberation Organization In a way that would refit? 
the aspirations of the Palestinian people. thoil* WOrk. dlOiCG 

The summit should tackle frankly and clearly all that bn 
befallen the Arab Nation. Inter-Arab conflicts must be pu# B * Tl,crcse Haddad 
aside, so that the nation can restore its unity and stienglt spec,al t0 I1,e Jerusalem star 

°‘ P ' 0 7;''”l ff ” rtS , n H ,US ' be ' n '™ lfled - S ° tb °* 'he lltetMIW AMMAN - Tile Miliar, of Labour, 
arena is not left wide open for the enemy. And serious comUwlth ihe cooperation or ihe Vocational 
eratlon must be given to each and every existing formula h Training Corporation, has prepared a 
resolve the Middle East crisis, with the honest detcrmlnstkw^^ Jordani " n girls ' prd ' ercnccs 

al| ln tL a A 0 ru , h a e n A ™ b .‘"I?" ! VhiC . h ’ ° f nCCCSSl,y ' muslta5b Teaching occupied lira, posi.ion 
all the Arab covenants that give the nation Us strength. among u, e professions. Some 41.3 per 

jeent of govern me m school snide ills, 
146.4 of UNRWA students mid 25.4 
•from private schools chose tench mg us 
the best career. 

Secretarial work came second. In 
private schools 38.9 per cent were in 
rights arc restored to nil those on favour with 17.3 from government 
behalf of whom it was proclaimed.'' schoolsand 1 6 from UNRWA schools. 
His Majesty King Hussein. In privale schools 23 per cent oni.c 

young students chose nursing, in UN 
RWA schools 16.6 and 11.5 in gov- 
“ litis tragedy must slop...lltei* ernment schools, 
will be no pence, no settlement br Hairdressing attached 13.5 percent 
over -jumping Palestinian rights" in private schools, 12.1 from UNRWA 
Palestine Liberation Organization flnd from government schools. 
Chairman Yasser Arafat. Tailoring found fovour with 1 0.2 from 

government schools, 8.7 UNRWA 
schools and nobody chose it in the pri- 

"Isriinl slnndsmor.Uy naked. ^'oiher^work drew the following 
lenders have shown tteir «* percentages: Infant care 19.3, paramo- 

VI A d_l.. .. d real Inp II run# I rt I . • • 


this liilcl ||\ Ahmuil l)j|ili:i\.i|)jvjK'J I 
I.ISI wvek’s Ji.-iUMh.-iii Sur. Due ltt.hiiii.-ul 
L-rrms in llui issue il is it-piiiik-«J in Tull 

AMMAN-- Greek Charged 'Affaires in 
Jordan l)ia Mavruskclidi (his week 
reiterated Greece’s support for (he 
I'atcstiiiitiii and the Arab cause, saying 
the problem or Lebanon “is connected 
with the wider Palestinian oroblem.*’ 

In un exclusive interview with The 
Jerusalem Slur, Mavroskelidi said the 
recognition or the rights of the Pales- 
tinian people “is.i key to i he solution of 
the problem" and is thejust and natural 
course to be taken. She also spoke in 
general about Greece’s relations with 
Jordan and (he Arab World. 

Asked about Grcck-Jordanian rela- 
tions, she said, “the two countries arc 
linked by strong Historical, cultural and 
economic lies. Dccupolis, PeHu, Phi- 
ladelphia... remind us of a common 
past in the Hellenistic period. 

“But coming to the present, the two 
countries, which belong to the same 
geographical context and are equally 
influenced by the major political and 
economic events taking place there, 
have been steadily orienting their ef- 
forts towards achieving a common 
goal, which is a peaceful co -existence 
and a happy collaboration ofall nations 
in the region. 

Mavroskelidi said that gcographi- 





Dla Mavroskelidi 

cally, strategically and naturally, 
grccce is “a bridge between Europe and 
Ihc Middle East.'' Ihe situation in the 
Middle Last “affects us and concerns 
us directly," she said. “Therefore, our 
interest in what is going on here is na- 
tural. We have always supported Ihe 
Palestinian and the Arab cause. 

“We have our own national prob- 
lems us well, which have prompted us 


to follow certain fundamental princi- 
ples of in lent at ion,i | law, such us the 
principle of inadmissibility of acquisi- 
tion of terntoiy by force .ind the prin- 
ciple of sdf-delcrni inaiion fur nil peo- 
ples. ns well .is the right of all stales In 
live in peace. 

■’ We su pport t hose princi pics 
steadily and in all cases, because we 
cannot evoke them in one case and ne- 
glect them in {mother. We evoke them 
where our brethren in Cyprus are 
concerned; therefore, wc insist upon 
their i in piemen I at ion where the Mid- 
dle Fast problem is concerned too.” 

Asked about Greece’s stand un the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon, and the 
Palestinian problem more specilically, 
she asserted: “you know Greece’s 
stand and rcuction. With the continua- 
tion of the events the Greek govern- 
ment follows with great concern the 
development oflhe situation in Beirut, 
condemns bloodshed and has asked the 
Security Council to take immediate 
measures to achieve ccnscllrc and to 
niiiintain peace, and has also appealed 

to the international community to un- 
ite their efforts to prevent more unjust 
bloodshed and avoid further irrepar- 
able evolutions in the area. 


" Ihc problem of Lchdiion is con- 
nected with the wider Palestinian 
problem. The recognition >■} the legiti- 
mate rights of the Palestinian people 
mid consequently their right to self- 
determination, is a key to the solution 
or the problem and constitutes the na- 
tural way to all evolution, hi oider to- 
lorm a viable suite you have to form a 
social, economic and political entity 
before, which could create its laws and 
decide about its destiny. 

“But for a great goal such as peace 
and freedom you need lime. Many 
struggles in history were lost because of 
premature action. The violation of 
pcucc and the struggle for peace, the 
violation of freedom and the struggle 
for freedom, that's the life storyof hu- 
manity since ancient times. Those who 
arc blessed with patience and a stead- 
fast vision are always victorious.'' 

Mavroskelidi recalled h verse of a 
Greek national poet, which she said 
was “written during Lhu struggle of the 
Greek people for its independence: 

"The greatness of nations is not 
measured by feet; 

It is measured by the tire of the 
heart and by blood". 


Shale deposits promise independence 




“We will remnin faithful to Ihe 
Great Arab Revolt until the full 


By Lina Gress 
Special to the Jerusalem Star 
AMMAN-Jordan could become 
self-sufficient in oil and natural 
gas, and an exporter of sulphur, if 
massive oil shale deposits in Lej- 
jun are developed. 

The existence of almost one billion 
tons of oil shale has been proved alter 
exploration and a series of studies. A 
full feasibility study is under way and 
Ihc project could be implemented in 
two years if economically viable. 

Geological engineer Mohammad 
Abu Ajnmich of the Natural Resources 
Authority .said the deposits were dis- 
covered first in Ihc Lcjjun area of Ka- 

r in mm , v phihiih:- rak district in 1 965. Detailed explora- 

fnce.” Austrian Chancellor Bra« foe I8.4, telex operator 1 1 7 nrchllec- 110,1 was undertaken by NRA in 1968 
” L ' and ended the following year. 

However, as oil prices rose and 


Krdsky. 


lural design 1 1.4, and laboratory tech- 
nician 1 1.4. 


Seminar tackles major social problems 


"There is liule doubt that the 
horror wrought by Israel's cata- 
clysmic and brutal assault in Leba- 
non stands as the latest and most 
shocking manifestation of * 

35-year-old political failure to «*u. 

solve the humman issue of a h n e ^ uccessrul oompic 

placed and nationless people, the rQ(ed emiref v to seml " a r de ; wilh lllc character* 

Palestinians " Her Majesty Qu«* av-inTmT!/ ^ quest,on of 500101 of health in Jordan. 

Palestinians. Her J J wvdopmeni. The two-day seminar The fourth paper “Demographic 


According to press reports, the specta- 
cular staged in Occupied Jerusalem 
Tuesday (JO August) la celebrate the 
Inauguration of the new Knesset 
building was. worthy or Samuel Gold- 
wyn or Louis B. Mayer, A symbolic 
.“burning bush" burst into flamed, a 
massive choir "held (he last rising 
chord" of Handel's "Sing to the Lord", 
scores of blue-nnd-white : banners of 
usurpation “fluttered sharply” and 
Mrs. James de Rothschild, representa- 
tive of that notable dynastic conspiracy 
of the lords of Jewish international fln-i 
ance, cut the rfbboii. All lhai was mis- 


ln <TI)f HfcnipJlU'ill 1 6 years ago 


To die, not to sleep 

icla- iheless recoiled nt thfc maii "■ 


Iheless recoiled at this most audacious 
or all goals. Numerous manoeuvres 
have been executed by the Zionists to 
weaken this resistance, and the hew 
Knesset building provided as good a 
sublerftige as any for some more 
heavy-handed international lobbying. 

Thus we find, on this particular 
occasion, the speaker of the Japanese 
house of representatives, the President 
o| the West German Buridostag, the 
President of the Australian senate, 
leading Latin American pkrliahienta 
rions from El Salvador, Brazil: Vene 

7iia a n j ’A-.n > . . 


. Weirds and protests are required; 
but of themselves they are the stuffthat 
men forget the day alter. What is 


- ... .... .UH-. cwitouui, Brazil, vene- 

sing was a portrayal by Chnrleton Hes- zue,a i Panama, Peru and Chile, U.S. 
ton of God with His Chosort People; congressmen, etc., etc., ull cheerfully 
but in His absencc'the audience had to ensconced; jn the occupied zone as 
da with President Zalman Shazar. \ guests of the "slate.’’ , 1 , , • 

While it may be true that the whole The Arabs cannot allow- this 
world loves a 3pecfdch jar,' fji Is particu- moment io- pass without thunderous : - 
lar performance was not engineered as, .comment. If the. world choqSes to for- . 
a piece of art for art's sake. For, years; yhat decency arid honour jneanv 
the Zionists have been trying lo wlp,- theti w^. m ust re m i d d'th wbrl d! ■ Do. 
ihternntlbnal recognition for occupied ' they lhink these 'Zionists flre the first 
Jerusalem' as their capital. Many - European-Ciilpnlallsts who haye dared: ■ 
nations, ordinarily quite acquiescent to presume .upon the sanctity of (his 
towards Israeli ambitions, have never- ‘ ■ : ' j,. 
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needed is more concrete Arab com- 
mitments to the liberated portion of 
Jerusalem. Many faculties fora Univ- 
ersity of Jerusalem have been pledged 
by professional societies in the last 
year; we need that university now 
Many Arab organizations have consid- 
ered Jerusalem as the site most worthy 
for permanent headquarters. We need 
hose considerations to be transformed 
into commitments and in turn to be 
implemented. Some time ago, the Jor- 
danian government resolved that the 
cabinet would periodically meet in 
Jerusalem, as a symbol oflhe unbreak- 
able unity of both banks and the 
trom-line significance of this besieged 
Holy City. We need that resolution to 
be implemented now. ■ 

ThroughThe ages, the Arabs; more*: 
. than any people, have displayed, the 
foierance and compassion required of 
Guardians or the Holy places. Thou- 
sands have died through those ages that 

2mS- y:,n JSf n f iri, y rcrn « lri Arabjand 
niillions. Christians and Muslims, are 
. Rfady.'to die today. . 

1 September 1966 


chem Begin of Israel. 


Ister Ariel Sbaroo. 


worldwide searches for alternative en- 
ergy sources increased, exploration 
was resumed in 1979. NRA specialists 
and oil shale experts from the Federal 
Institute of Geosciences and Natural 
Resources in West Germany joined 
forces to conduct detailed geological 
mapping, core drilling, chemical and 
industrial tests. 

These extensive tests were com- 
pleted in 1980 and proved the exis- 
tence of one billion Ions or oil shale. 
There is an average of 1 0 per cent by 
weight of recoverable oil and the con- 
tents or (he deposits are estimated at: 
100 million tons of oil 
Two million tons of natural gas 
24 million tons of pure sulphur 

A consortium or foreign consul- 
tants was engaged by the NRA io pre- 
pare a prc-fenslbllily study or the tech- 
nical aspects and economic viability of 
a 50,000 barrels-a-day retorting plant. 


Such a plant would produce up- 
graded, high quality shale oil at acost of 
S23.30 a barrel, 500 tons a day of re- 
finery gas, 1,690 tons a day of pure 
sulphur and 100 megawatts of surplus 
electricity which could be fed Into the 
national grid. 


Abu Ajamieh said the electricity 
would be generated from the 21,000 
tons per day ofsuper-heated high pres- 
sure steam produced by the plant, and 
Train 21 .2 tons per hourorsur plus gas. 

He said the NRA intended to con- 
duct a full feasibility study of the re- 
torting and upgrading plants and this 
might lake two years. At present the 
project is estimated to cost JD 700 mill- 
ion, but the annual sales revenue is pul 
nt JD 220 million. 


Apart from internal economic and 
foreign exchange advantages, the 
project could provide work for 3,750 
people. This would mean the con- 
struction of housing for these employ- 
ees near the site, and the emergence of 
a small town. 

If the project is implemented, Jor^ 
dan could become self-sufficient In oiT 
and natural gas and become an expor- 
ter of gas and sulphur, Mr. Abu Aja- 
mieh added. 

Further exploration of oil shale de- 
posits is being carried out by a 
Jordanian-West German team in the 
Jurf Al-Darawish area near Al-Hasa. 
The deposits there, named Oil Shale 
Prospect Two, were discovered in 
early 1981. 


By Aflfali Katoti 

Special to The Jerusalem Star 


gat oflhe R.S.S. conducted a study on 
the “Socio-Economic Consequences 
of the Demand for Services". It dealt 
wilh the demand for social services and 
with the characteristics and problems 


1. • - two-day seminar 

hin SuK 1 undcr lhe chairman - Trends in National' Planning" was by 
* * • ;" p ™ ner Highness Princess Basma, Dr. Ahmad Hamudeh oT Jordan Univ- 

. . rah , h ^!? ent ° r the Board of Trustees of ersity and Dr. Yaser Sara oTltM R.S.S. It 

‘We have expected the Aim ne Queen Alia Jordan Social Welfare dealt with the theoretical relationship 
but no one came. We haveexpecw" “Jfl and l Mrs. Ina’m Mufti, Minister between the population and social and 
our friends in the world, but nooiw ^' a |J>evelopment. economic conditions, 

came." Edltorlalln Flllslln a Tlu- aa seminar brought together eco- ^ 

. _. . Dniriit mists, sociologists educaiinnaiicK Dr. Fawzi Sahawneh and Dr. Herb 

wra, PLO paper In Beirut. $ hniciang and Hunalti prcseoted a sludy on "Conse- 

:uss the major problems racing modern quences oi Rapid Populauon Growth 
ordanian society Si* on Develoomcnt. This paper dealt with 


"Given a choice beween 

Jews and a good pres., and Wa TOfeMo rs du,i n8 y lhe 


on Development. This paper dealt with 
the Impact of the rapid growth oT the 
population on development in Jordan. 


— — — “*» — » * — -~*»uunng me last 18 months pvpuwuun un 

Jews and a bad press, 1 would pre^ were presented and discussed durins Recommendations and policies were 
tbc latter ’* Prime Minister two Hawp /»r*u- ** «maoacIoH Caf infiupnHno nodul&tion 


llnnai q Defence and Educa- 
Jonal Sys em" by Dr Taha Zahran and 

LudW ! 5 9 haraibch - the of (he 

■For a conservative like J»» ^^i™e“ioTrerorm i 'indm l ^ls P ^r 

your nose while embracing a pi£ P ens. The rdte played by juvenile 
President Ronald Reagan. m. .ii l . , .? ns ' n dca l’ n B with delinquent 

? ihswascovercd in lhediscu »ions. 

"I believe that the first social^ ^Training or Wolne n?by DrSmel 
as 1 understand socialism. Jaberand Mr. Munzer Masri.dis- 


suggested for influencing population 
growth through the two methods or 
theoretical and statistical models used 
in conducting the research. 

The final study discussed in Ihe se- 


minar was on ‘‘Poverty and its Impli- 
cations for Development," by Dr. Ah- 
mad Abu Sheikha and Mr. Ghazl 
Assaf. Il covered the extent of the pov- 
erty problem, giving a profile of pov- 
erty in Jordan and its causes. Il also 
proposed policies, programmes, and a 
strategy to tackle the issue pertaining to 
poverty. 

The seminar was conducted throu- 
ghout in an open and stimulating 
manner, wilh studies well organized 
and criticism and discussions breaking 
a lot of new ground. The researchers 
are prepared to take suggestions Into 
consideration and the final draft of the 
studies will be published in Arabic and 
English only after modifications. 

The symposium was concluded by 
Dr. Kamel Abu Jabcr who expressed 
appreciation to researchers and parti- 
cipants. He also expressed gratitude to 

Mrs. Constance Karino, representative 
of the Battel] Foundation which sup- 
ported the studies financially. 


HS I unucrMitnu mr. Munzer Masri, dis- 

sus Christ, because he cured * Qevelopments at various levels 
blind and the lame, and he didn Li ens education jn the last ten 
charge." Robert Mellish, covered major 

MP ’ - . . . rice ■ PWrtSKMWl guid- 

• ' •*. ’ _ sjiver S ? lps and literacy.. The 

“The U.S, received on a si Lr J®Vwed the practical and social 
plate a major achievement JJjjJ; education while em- 


• .r M .1 . ij w •' * upg 


E ^^P^fl's edufeaticn, includ- 
tS ,U , CB _ tlp . n ' Professional guid- 
-Thi 
socia 

. acniev6- , ^ , “ ^ ln . ”^ ,,cn 8 ooucatton while em 
the Sbvletsj" Israeli Defence gas zing the need to preserve the pos 

jp aspects of the family. ’ 

• MPawiam. of the So- 

w Security corp, arm Mr. Sami ajral-. 


PreaeaU for the fiat time in Amman 
“THE ROYAL FLUSH” 

A twehe-rtar bteroatioiial 
i h oiyb an d. 

at A1AMI rooftop vt*mnnt 
Ertry nlgfit mfi Mom** 

V ArttiMtetlq 

V <m Aa— ■ 


^Ijli Aft.n i^ij 

^ Enjoy the best of oriental and] 

Vjr^r^inlenuiuonai cuisine at our 
■ ft ‘‘ *'* DAILY LUNCHEON BUFFET 

■tthe 

' . Al Madah Restaurtnt 


ROYAL JORDANIAN AIRFORCE 
INVITATION FOR PREQUALIFICATION 
FOR 

HOSPITAL DESIGN IN AMMAN VICINITY 


Royal Jordanian Air Force Invites International Design Firms 
and Local Design Finns Associated with Foreign Finns whn are 
qualified and experienced In the field of Hospital Design, to parti- 
cipate In this announcement for prequallflcatlon for the complete 
design of a Hospital In Amman Vicinity. 

The proposed work comprises preparation of drawings. Dills of 
quantities. Special Conditions, General Conditions .. etc. 

Design firms interested in submitting offers are Invited Io col- 
lect the design prequallflcatlon documents from Ihc offlee of: 

ROYAL JORDANIAN AIR FORtE 
AIR FIELD ENGINEERING DIRECTORATE 
AMMAN - JORDAN 
TLX: 21305 RJAF JO 

And Io return the documents not Iqtortlian 12:00 noon on 2nd of 
October 1982, duly completed and signed, together with support- 
ing data. 


:;26 AUflust^w l^idUbK ijfca-, ,»> | 1 


JORDAN PHOSPHATE MINES Co. Ltd., 
Tender 19F/82 

Notice of invitation to tender 19F/82 for protective 
clothes, safety footwear, safety equipment 
The Jordan Phosphate Mines Company Ltd. (JPMC), inv- 
ites interested suppliers to tender for protective clothes, 
safety footwear and safety equipments. 

Tender documents could be collected from JpMC main 
office building) Amman, Supplies Department, against a 
feeof JD 10.000. : 

The tenders are to be submitted by 12:00 noon on Saturday 

16th October 1982. . ■ 

Managing Director 
AU Ensour 
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RSS develops new low-cost housing 


** A T<r » 


f I \ *-r 






System saves ‘tremendou: 


lly Leila <i. Dech lnn<mr except initially. TheC<r 

Jerusalem Slur Stuff Writer n ^ l „‘ n ^ vc search frj- 

Niition.il Building Code, and) 

AT LAST a complete system of low- wE''^ 

cost housing, totally huilt or local mat- .. J k 1 7.^ r, ¥ ^ lh f r lhin,5 > “«•- 

eriuls, parlicului ly cement, has been .i m , ' : i i lL . 

found. After several years of research n. n , contains th^' 

nnd experimentation, the Royal Scien- , um ‘ “I 1 "** sySlem,llS ‘- 

tific Society’s Building Research Cen- ££*** ■*< 

tre is ready to build the first project or SSHH- 

its kind for rlw»1 luusiiui.r «%i a nriruf mn |H*I IIIU Ki.Vtr«\l UUtliolU. Hi 
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Jordan’s tobacco 
growers feel 

i 

the pinch 
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The Royal Scientific Society’s mode! low-cost home 



VS .zrzrzrz largest industries in j0 

will he soon built in Ruseileh. The suitable for large scale orot a COmer of the economy 

»i"s«£S^S3E?ss »i»g take it UP aga i. 

,t zz ,y c:szS' ,abillty of other ty f pes 01 

system named "Buildins System 5" „ rc 60 eellimSlrlls toni.“i the marginal profit it | 
A trial house, used as offices for the P oncnl « s uch as steps, lintels^ 

Centre, was completed about ten dow sl,ls can be easily repk 1 
months ago, and can be completely broken 

built and painted in six weeks. For The walls are load-bearini.5 ‘ p xt and P‘ ,o ‘ 0 

example, the inside staircase, says Abu l ^ e y< and 'tot columns, bnrihtt:* by Osama Ll-Sherlf 

Hamdan, is made of precast concrete ' d the ceiling. Bearing tests snet* Jerusalem Star Starr Writer 
slabs, and can be bolted together in half tre Inhoratorv showed the leak,; 

“ h ° Ur J2& THOUSANDS rfta* yo.l„w ,*«■„ 


Tobacco farming, which used to be one of the 
largest industries in Jordan, now occupies only 
a corner of the economy. But fanners are begin- 
ning to take it up again because of the unprofi- 
tability of other types of agriculture, and despite 
the marginal profit it promises. 


When Aw wail finally has his crop 
he is paid Jl>fl.97(t per kilogramme for 
lop-quality tobacco, which Aw wad 
thinks is loo low. 

One of the main problems afflicting 


The system is inexpensive, durable, huiwino i"2r TvSki!*' kavci h“"8 dr > lrom ihe tops of tobacco fanners is the monopoly on 

fast, and saves tremendously on man- ,mT^ u ‘ n,dc11 boa,IUi - Nearby, newly har- tobacco processing, Aw.wad says, 

power, ns it docs not require skilled u„, ‘ vesied green leaves lie on the dusty "There is one cigarette nnd tobacco 

— - ;. r ^ 1 ,1 in , , 8 K ' l,nd Hve jouiig iiwii sit in ii tent, company in Joidan (ihe Jordan To- 

l£.„, 1 P ! ^ lhcir m,,ulhs holding binning cigarci- Ivicco and Cigarette Company), uml wc 

I m n Lri \ rCC f° ,IRes - to nml 'heir hands busy piercing 10 - .,rc held hostage to their luwxaiulcon- 

am uiis makes lor eonsiocfi- bneco | eQV es and gathering ilivm with dnions. When we ihreatciied to boy- 










mg by cleminaiing wMtaa the aid of a mcial needle. con the company some years ago they 

and abour. par hcalarly sb m simply said dun it is cheaper far them to 

lls high durability requires m: imniirl American nnd Turkish mheic. 

mni nie n,i nee. 'I lie expansion ut "We are the most ill-treated fanners ' «•.. hid u» suhinh ” 

(two or l hi ee story houses) in Jordan,” Ali Aw wad, a tobacco far- " ‘ *' 

ureas also saves on shorugeolk. mer from Salt, complains. “Wc are A wwatf thinks if another company 
cxhorhitiuu real estate prices victimized, first by ihe government and were established there would be com- 
An important feniureoflkb then by the tobacco company. " pciilioii, and farmers could then have 

tliui I he roof needs no fornwodj He | ooks al „ nc|d some sn «n alternative when they consider sell- 

r»Win» W while t*> melrcs h ? c ZJu- "* "> e "- ‘■'"I*- "£*»"..!•« ° 
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folding or suppoil while fciigi melrcs nwav S , HI)1US ol „ hk ‘ ifl in 8 ll ‘ e| r ^n»ps. "Lven ihe quulily of 
PreciiM concrete beams mi S Tomi^s U ^wm.?« fm the ^"tan cigaivllcs will be belter” ir 
across the raised walls, hollo'd loans we get from various*. igric nil mal ‘ mo,hcr con,,,ai, - v Awwad 

pluceil on top in u socket cooperatives, we would have starved a s,1>s 

nriiiiigenteiii. arul u five «»-: long time ago.” I he tobacco season lasts the whole 

concrete slab is poured over . year. Punnets are busy from the early 

I he concrete lakes only lw i- days of January pluming seedlings in 

dt y. dm mg which amcothem Awwad says tobacco farmers get Jordan Valley nurseries. Three months 
lx: done inside Ihe s caffiM ‘"jj 1 ®* 1 " retur non their in vest me in, liner, the seedlings are distributed id 
struct uie. J ' e ''“ rns lha, ' n « few years "this tobacco growers nrmind Jordan. The 

£HS Trf SM0 " ' vi " 

as long as they urv a inuM»pl««J . “ J*® 11 8 |»haccn runner al- Awwad moves from one plot to 
can kiiclien and bathroom t sd ; ! s , c,flnd is i Proud nfwltui he another supei vising the harvesting of 

tiles, paint, finish, etc., deped . . ® ' l 8> v es^ In mjoy.hesays.tosee tobacco. Me has fields planted in Ant- 

how much the owner wnalW- . • l,nd ,lin * learning to be man. Salt and the Jordan Valley. “One 

cully, the idea is that of a growers. dunum could yield about 210 kilo- 

which ctinexpand according W. He is now harvesting a 200-dunum Bnimmw of fine tobacco in some 

come of the family and its size : plot in the suburbs of Amman Aw- he SH >’ S - 

[•leciricity and supply 2 travels with him where- Waste or land. Awwad disputes 

insinlled during ihe atiu^uw *cr t« goes. They all live in a big tern, arguments advanced by economists 
ihe walls In the trial hoi s j-, w I'cjias erected few metres from and concerned agricultural Aperts 
not provided hut can be dcW> the tobacco field. who say growing tobacco is n waste or 

as an nil conditioning s) _ • . g 00C j arfl ble land, and deprives the 

.solar-healed, the panels ol 

actually made by the Royal **= ' Many tobacco farmers like Awwad _ 

Society. . . / S. v ® S®*" p au 8l" in an economic vor- ff im a ■ ! " 1 ■ 

fhc house is designed to nt j ex w hich Is a byproduct of a modern, I « Xv jftM * F&Sk 

cient thermal insulation w r industrial Jordan that is disturbing the |JgKi l { iSL 

comfort for the inliabilaiits wi* . farmers* old-fashioned simple wav of 

mum energy consumption.^ 'Wing. Awwad's son. Mohammad. f lo ' . 

lion of the building, pusiU0»': J?y s lobacco farmers have found 

windows, shading, vgrt *?^£ fi! l . SGtv ” Paying the role of’serrs.” , 

should all be taken into land they do not own and fi r 

house building to take 10 sell their crops to the only 

benefit of local chmatic ^ 'o^ company in Jordan, at prices ' • 

Tlie trial house has been built « oy Uie government. I : ’ 

narrow windows and * *[•.•. I 

aspect. This limits the aniouii^ - | 
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Awwad and his family move from place to place throughout the year harvesting thek fields 


country of necessary products like 
vegetables or grain. "It is not a waste of 
good land nor for the economy of the 
country, or else the government would 
not put heavy taxes on it,” he says. 
"Tobacco fanning produces good in- 
come for the country’s treasury. Be- 
sides, many farmers are switching to 
tobacco farming because of the diffi- 
culties they face in competing with 
West Bunk produce und in marketing 
their products. ” 

Tobacco farmers have been plagued 
recently by u new parasite that thrives 
on tobacco und tomato roots. Farmers 
cull it “halookah" or exterminator, and 
they say no method husyct been found 
of eliminating it! ’‘It grows under the 
dirt on the root of the plant. It is root- 
less and it survives by sucking juices 
from the plant until it is destroyed.” 
Awwad says, lie says the Ministry 
ofAgriculiurc has tried, to no avail, to 
stop the advance oft his parasitic plant. 

“In many cases the hnlookuh has 
managed to destroy a whole year’s 
crop for sonic lobacco farmers," he 
says. “Some of us have lost everything 
and had to start from nothing.” 


‘Growing poisons’? 

ACCORDING TO Ministry of Agriculture sources, 60,000-90,000 du- 
nums are used for lobacco farming every year In Jordan. In the 1960s 
tobacco fanning was "the fourth Industry In Jordan." Zlad SamaMn, 
agricultural engineer at the Scientific Research Centre In Baq‘a, says. 
"Today It has been driven back Into a small monopoly for ccrlaln sectors 
of the economy." 

There are about 2,500 tobacco farmers In Jordan today. This number 
has been Increasing recently since this sector of farming lins proved to be 
"the most profitable one for farmers," Snmn’ln says. "It Is Ihe only cash 
crop that Is backed by the government directly. Tile government com- 
pensates the farmers by pay lug about JD 0.690 for each kilogramme." 

The tobacco company pays an extra amount, bringing the total cash 
fanners receive for each kilogramme of fine lobacco to JD 0.970. Sa- 
ma ‘in said that each dunum casts the farmer about JD 15. " Kach dunum 
would produce about 60 kilogrammes, (bus yielding mare thnn JD 50 to 
(he farmer," he said. Tobacco farmers claim that one dunum costs them 
more than JD 40 to cultivate and that they barely cover their initial costs 
when they sell their crop. 

Sama'ln said that "halookah", a parasitic weed dial thrives on 
nhsorbiug other plants’ juices, Is "a worldwide problem thnt Is hard to 
solve even in Kuropc." Five to 10 per cent of crops In Jordan are treated 
scientifically through the use of ccrtnlii chemicals. "But It would cost 
more than JD 250 to treat u small plot of land. The best option Is for 
farmers to extract this weed manunlly and then burn It." 

More farmers nrc switching to tobacco growing, Sama’ln said, lie 
thinks the government should put a stop to Mils transition because of the 
waste of arable land, which is now used for "growing poisons." 
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aspect, i nis limns me Tohnr^ r 

sunlight entering the rooms m**: Vcn i ure ; nl J , rs are no1 allowed to 

hut allows maximum sun i" •*. *b e free market and cr»m- 


but allows maximum sun in ** pc . ,J V ,h c Tree market and com- 
The idea or the system ' v c ^r l,K ® °‘ h cr farmers, he says. Before 
minate the two major oW"® 1 , . r °P s »« loaded onto company 

by housing in Jordan; lock ee S iniS? VBrll - I,Msnl CUslom s emptoy- 


by housing in Jordan; ^ wnnici m customs employ- 

abJc housing, and 5h ^ a f*, UD( ;V’pracess(ti B i hc harves * bclbrc 
labourand materials. .5‘ltnd lai-f*? 401 ,hc necessary quotas 
found to be a « mH , n 5^rhav c Sv«;5 0,np8ny lruc kers must 
building construction f D papers au ‘horizing 

ingon indigl nous technology^ j. ° ad obacco shipments from 
erials. This has the added I» all .1 is a very complicated 

conserving the counlry J" tht! end serves the intcr- 

rcncy holdings. Tradiuonj ®' s 13,1 nies except us.” Awwad’s 

requirements and social ciiBi" - -/ ys. . 

household were taken i ,]t ? %V?v'. ; 
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‘What we need is 

(continued from page 1) and remove a j| reasons Tor contention . 


: 'mwm 


Left: Suheil Badran with his sis- 
ter, safe In Amman finally 
Above right: Suholl Is still smil- 
ing after his harrowing exper- 
iences 


By Sima Bahous 


Special to The Jerusalem Star 


AMMAN-Frightcning stories of a city 
under siege were told this week by it 
young boy who fktl the city with h is 
family recent ly The boy 's wot ds drew 
a picture of death, terror and depriva- 
tion. 

His name is Suheil Rnbah Badran ; 


(contlduen irom u b and remove all reasons for contention . 

»»« revolutionary «*. «"£' M S 

s«™‘r.nn * n iludfiril isdefined in Ittcontexl. You 
latter nas prove can t expect a country like Iraq to unite 

occaslona cases ' Whv 9 * wilh ,nt,ones t fl before organizing its 

M™ Kith ll.lt ot.leu.cnl? Why? re|a|iorls ^ jQrdan or Syria fo » M 

You need rationalism even in revo- ample. Tliat also goes for other Arab ! 
lution; otherwise it wilt be an uncon- countries. U is not bad to be an Arab, i 
trolled one that will later on consume behave according to certain traditions 
itself. We have seen examples of this and to try to unite your fellow Arabs, 
where revolutions, for one reason or But again Arab nationalists and Arab 
another, made great mistakes which leaders committed certain errors and 
proved suicidal to the revolution and have been influenced by , perhaps, the 
the country. Western concept of nationalism; that 

[ don't think that the two trends are nationalism means secularism and has 
he is four years old-alebanesed-' opposed to each other or one has failed' to be against religion i.e. nationalism is 
a fcilcMinian mother. He witness and the other succedcd. I am not against Islam, 
wur in Lebanon, and escaped Beir: against revolutions as such if the vary- ... 

come to Amman with hiiparem. |ng conditions in certain countries This is a mistake. Arab nationalism 
weeks ago. However, (he moret allow it, but in both trends you need is the identity, but Islam is the spirit and 
qm atmosphere of Amman hint p | atmin g and rationalism and wise Ihe motivating force. So let's differ- 

leadership. Both trends can reach the cnlale ■*“" ,he f Kh ° 0,s of 
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in u. . . ■ v r HTUUCiMiiu. ijuim «-**n iwuii hie 

liS "horrify iiia ^ dM£rtfc .desired goals iflhcy have the necessary 

" . .'conditions and circumstances, 

a- ' 

Suheil speaks of the war mo Concerning revolutions, we arc no 
ili.it makes ii ini seem much older? longer in isolated localities where wc 
lie is. His eyes spark with a dijiu 4 ' can freely orgnnizcour homes, without 

I look as he recalls. " ITiey were tipi: foreign inlervention. If leaders of revo- 
sky ill rowing bombs ai us, i* | U cions are not aware or this fact, they 
mmiici Isiiiclis. there were ir. ^ also commit blunders and destroy 
in.m> «i .1 planes eommg lodcstim . [hcjr rovo|uljons WhaI we nced rea |i y 

"Vimi know, at ihe bcginnini js a genuine revival and sincere desire 

Israelis Honda I the skies with Ik j 0 return to Islam. Our aspirations as 

u Inch said I cave lleii tit andgoir- mus |j ms flre legitimate ones that have 

!"‘ 1 10 be me. by government., and .hi..- 

living m the an but dull) I limit. . 1 * 

bee, him- they wcie poisoik-d. : Rer1, 

" I hci (ihe Israelis) threw dour Wc hav <> to find a well-balanced 
us children toys, pencils, small* formula ifwc want to live in a modern 
a mi footballs which were full flftv Islamic society and also race ihe chall- 
sives When you touched them engesorthe modern world. We need to 
exploded and wiped you out i achieve Islam in well-planned steps 
never even e.ime near one. without the need for violence. If this 
" I hey wanted to kill us i doesn’t coine, I will not be surprised if 
Lebanese and Palestinians, but H* violence lakes over. 
k,KI " why. Iltcy ,<iu like Ihcdbi Kbnol.. nailer of choice, oneway 

I lie vouiipstcr also spoke of iM or the other, the peaccfol way or revo- 
•»f vital necessities wnter, elccinci lutionary way. Our goal should be to 
iiud ice a earn ”1 couldn't sec anjit achieVe | S | am lf we can scck lhjK , 

at i light. " lie -aid by peacefol means then l very much 

r ^ *- *» 

Nursery lost. “They killed^ when ,l com “ it con be destructive. 
u»ys ami gills in Ihe camps. poor^- Look at what is going on In bun 
tniaiis," he e.xciuimed. Then hjs» „ ow . First orall. it is still the beginning 
umped to another paiiilul expend, of the chapter, so wc can’t judge it bom 
■I used to Iteiun to Hie new ^ an Islamic point of view because they 
St, hove not even started to establish islam 

'low „ awLy -wlul a loss. All «*» ^ cn f^f cd * n inlc ™' 

lie toys, die blacboards-all gonr strife and they have been 

at war a^inst Iraq for two yiars now. 

... „ i, eo i T hey have had a local civil war with 

mugh t a hit and then confideml)^ . l,es - 

'Ve will huild it up again, we’ll ^ , But, if we were to took for the ideal 
uihiers to reconstruct it. But no, b. Islamic slate, it is not (here; they 
m go back if Che war continues, haven’t even started It. So you can't 
Now. ail Suheil speaks ofisi^ P°Int to Iran and say this is an Islamic 
nd destruction. "AH my friends** s ate. I was hoping that Ihe Iranian rc- 
led, 1 think," he said, "except fori R^golution would concentrate first on the 
id Sumer, because they live br»* , establishment of an Islamic state be- 
om the war. And my cousin knu« cause this is what we need We don't 

liss him, his family had tostay in ■ need a militant stale that wanes war on 
a in it because they had no-onc . lls ‘ s ««tnat wages war on 

ime to here in Amman. I * 0,i .What we needed ^ , | Tlinonl ' es 

hnt happened to them. ; i 0 V ** ™ d<ld waa a " Islamic stale 

„ . e an exam P |c for othera to. 

"We came by car, through GsR.JJ?' °w suit. This , unforlunalely, did 
im'an Road That was icrrifytnj V-not happen in Iran. 1 hope they will 
>u road the Israelis would tell us^ extricale themselves bom these prob- 
td you can be sure there s nocottf lems and lh .j.. . . . j 

«* ■ Those devils; I talc them .to, 0Be w "" p “““ Kh ,n lslam,c ^ 

The child also spoke of ail (he pi* „., t „ 

here he used to paly wilh his frie^ ^ “* has foiled Ion the 

d ride his bicycle. Those P afk !i mobllla. „ ldeolo W ,hal t » n 

*vi overcrowded with refugees towards attaining 

the south. Again, he lamented the , B *_ i mms. Some Intellectuals ar- 
truction of the parks and garden ' favour of burying this ideology 
Tyre, where he used to go every a? ■. and replacing It with Isla- 

mer 

"If 1 see an Israeli when I go ^ modem cbi| t ||Mni >e, nII ,e masses 
Beirut I will kick hun and hit him f - . ,Do y 0U agree? 

S*." Further remcmbcringalJ J:..Again | am not in favour or harsh- 
destruction which he saw. Sybeil^iidgmenU and dear-cur 


. one we aspire to. 

Arab mttoulisn, b as fourf on the 
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nationalism. Nationalism that ap- 
peared alter the First World War were 
not against Islam. On the contrary they 


were based on Islamic theories. But in 
the early sixties these ideas were infil- 
trated by communist and socialist ideas 
that spoiled the whole idea. 

Islam is not and should not be a 
replacement for nationalism. Islam re- 
cognizes a certain degree of national- 
ism. In certain texts in the Quran it 
hails Arabs and Arabismjsayingsoftho 
prophet describe the Arabs as being the 
"backbone of Islam." 

As an Islamic thinker, do you see 
the liberation of Palestine as more Im- 
portant than the liberation of Eritrea, 
and Afghanistan. Do you think that 
this proves that loyalty to nationalism 
Is more Important than to religious 
feelings? 

I think all Muslim causes have the 
same degree of importance, and we 
should give them an equal degree of 
attention. This is the basic principle. 
But because we live in a sharply di- 
vided world, an Islamic world that is 


hctcrogencuus with different interests 
and realities, the real problem is (he 
division in the Muslim World. 

Of course from a religious point or 
view the question of Jerusalem and 
Palestine lakes prominence over other 
issues and deserves preferential treat- 
mem. Being the first qibJa of Islam this 
gives Jerusalem a unique position on 
the conscience of Muslims. Jerusalem 
has another role in uniting Ihe Muslims 
because once they become aware of the 
cause of Jerusalem they become aware 
of Islam. 

This is an objective role towards the 
enlightenment of Islamic conscious. 
Jerusalem has two meanings; one is to 
invite Muslim sympathy lo Ihe defence 
of Jerusalem and the other is to invite 
Islamic awareness. It Is the practical 
circumstnrces which wc face. For ex- 
ample, in (he question of Poles tine wc 
might receive aid from the Soviet Un- 
ion. This cannot be (he case of Afgha- 
nistan. So we don’t have one mca-su 


remeni for all situations wc have to use 
whatever means available to serve the 
cause. So it doesn't mean IhaL you have 
to sacrifice one cause if you want to 
serve another. 

Islam Is supposed lo be giving more 
attention to the individual than It gives 
the land. If (his Is lrue,don'l you think 
that fighting hunger and Illiteracy In 
Islamic lands, in Africa for example, 
has greater priority over concentrating 
efforts to liberate occupied fends. 

Because Islam gives importance to 
man's dignity and happiness, wc have 
to fight for the liberation of (he occu- 
pied lands. The individual cannot live 
happily and honourably under foreign 
occupation. So again it doesn't mean 
that i T we concentrate on the liberation 
of the occupied lands wc arc ignoring 
hunger nnd poverty in Muslim lauds. 
Wc have to work on fulfilling both ob- 
jectives at the same time because at- 
taining one will serve the oilier and 
vice versa. 
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Break through to the world 
of arctic cooling. 
Powerful National. 


National Topcool air conditioners continue cooling even when outside 
temperatures soar to a scorching 50°C. ' 

Advanced Topcool features like efficient Side-By-Side Air Circulation. and 
directable Air-Swing Distribution help deliver powerful, quiet-as- a-whisp er 
cooling to every corner of the room. 

Easy to install, operate and maintain, there’s a 
wide selection available, Including ceiling-, wall- and 
floor-mounted models. National split-type and multi- 
room air conditioners are also available. 

Whichever you choose, remember, they’re made 
by the world’s number one name In dependable 
home appliances: National. 

Break through to powerful air conditioning. Visit 
your local National Topcool dealer today. 





A name you can trust 

^National 


AGENTS; 

ISMAIL BILBEISl A Co. 
XING HUSSEIN STR. 

TEL: 38013/4 22815 
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Competition oil South Asia 

Indian Ocean 
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Can Alliance survive gas row? 

By Neal Ascherenn . 


By Neal Ascherson 

LONDON fONS)-- Historians feed on 
ia cis, encyclopaedias stock them in a 
warehouse, bui Mai emeu use fnCisonlv 
10 throw at one a no I her. The argument 
between the United States And pre- 
sident Reagan’s European allies over 
the Siberian gas pipeline is burying the 
answers to several genuinely impor- 
tant questions under an accumulating 
pile or selected and deformed chunks 
of information. 

This has been called one or the 
gravest disputes ever to divide the 
western Alliance, now over 30 years 
old However, like most disputes, it 
will not end in victory for the logic of 
one side but in a compromise between 
both. Reagan may allow European 
contracts lo supply turbines and rotors 
tor the pipeline to be fulfilled, while 
Britain, France, West Germany and 
Italy may limit their future assistance 
to Soviet technological development in 
return for-perhaps - a lowering of the 
punitive new American larilTon their 
steel exports. 

Whatever the compromise, it will 
leave historic questions raised but un- 
answered. The most imprtant of these 
questions are these: is Western. Europe 
becoming dangerously dependent 
upon Soviet supplies or energy, are 
economic sanctions and "linkages” an 
effective way or altering or inhibiting 
Soviet political behaviour, and is the 
.Atlantic Allianoe-thc close relation- 
ship between the Western European 
states arid the U.S.A-bcginuing to dis- 
integrate" 

u»-? eie i s 1,01 much evidence that 
VVestern Europe is becoming an eco- 
nomic hostage orthe Soviet Union In- 

‘ hc . pr 1 °P° rti ™ or the foreign ir- 
nde which the main Common Market 
states allot to Eastern Europe and the 


USSR is railing off steadily from a high 
Pornt around 1976. West Germany, 
the biggest customer for (he natural gas 
from Urengoy in Siberia, will still find 
two-thirds of its gas supplies else- 
where; France and West Germany will 
end up importing only 5-6 per cent of 
their energy needs from the USSR. 

If the Soviet leaders were to "turn 
the tap 9 IT', the consequences for 
Western Europe would be awkward 
but nothing like a fulcrum for Soviet 
political leverage. The American ob- 
jee lions are more Tactual when they 
point out that the “export pipeline” 
wiii be a powerful shot in the arm for 
me ailing Soviet economy, eventually 
providing revenue or between $5,000 
million and $10,000 million a year. 

But the Europeanscnn ask in return 
where else are they supposed to find 
the increasing gas supplies they need at 
manageable prices. The Dutch gas 
fields are running out, the Norwegian 
North Sea sources will be very expen- 
sive and the Middle East has so far 
proved a Tar more unpredictable and 
dangerous energy supplier than the 
Soviet Union. In addition, the French 
and West German governments have 
not yet entirely abandoned the hope 
that economic prosperity may soften 
(he Iron rigidity ofSovieL political alii-' 
Hides. 

But can the reverse happen -can the 

denial of trade alter Soviet policy to 
Western benefit? IT the carrot’s cfrec- 
liveness is unproved, ihesiick’s is even 
less so. The European experience is 
mat economic sanctions don’t work in 
that sense. The Americans want to be- 
lieve that they do } they point to the 
only possible piece of evidence, the in- 
° r ‘ Jewish emigration from the 
USSR after Congress linked trade 
agreements to (he cause of the Soviet 
Jews. 


But this Soviet concession was 
probably linked not to trade (the USSR 
repudiated the Soviet- American trade 
treaty in 1 972) but to Soviet hopes of 
arms control negotiations with the 
U.S Today. Western economic sane- 
lions over Poland appear in no way to 
ulTcci Soviet policy towards Poland af- 
ter nine months in force. 

Soviet behaviour over the Inst 20 
years and more suggests that Moscow 
will risk terrible economic penalties 
rather than allow the West any hope 
that a linkage between Soviet political 
actions and Western economic assis- 
tance could be established. 

Lastly, the Alliance Itself The first 
poult to bo made ahout NATO is its 
extraordinary antiquity. A closely in- 
tegrated alliance, military und political, 
between n group of nations which has 
lasted for over 30 years is unknown to 
history. Only conglomerate empires 
held down by a ccnlral power can 
match it, and for all the weight of Am- 
erican hegemony, NATO is not in that 
category. So (lie surprising thing is not 
that there arc stresses, but that the 
structure has held together so long. 

The pipeline row arises from this 
contradiction, like the tremendous 
tensions generated in Europe by the 

swennFi dCC,SIOn (or| 8inally in an- 
swer to European requests) to station a 

Mnenf ll I ra,l ° n ° f missnes on the Con- 
sm“ is em S* ‘ European national- 
eln? 8 ' a 8eml ' c onScious at- 
tempt to reduce American political in- 
fluence President Reagan, Ki lo 
PfPdlne contracts, has sup- 
ja— S- ,he toesofthis nation- 


^ By Miclnicl Nidi unison 

HONG KONG- IIH- INDIAN (Venn 
is becoming a new l hem re for midear 
rivalry between the supcipnweis as 
U.S. submarine puirnls oft South Asm 
| increase. 

The first of eight new IT iUeni 
niicicnr-inissile submarines is expected 
to be introduced this tall into the U.S. 

, Pacific Command, which includes the 
Indian Ocean. Some Western naval 
experts believe the Indian Ocean will 
become the main patrol nreu for the 
Tridents. 

The Reagan Administration dcci- 
sion last October to arm general- pur- 
pose submarines with nuclear wa- 
rheads nlso is likely to increase the V S 
nuclear presence ofT South Asia and 
f East Africa. A Pentagon report says 
deployment of several hundred mis- 
silcs beginning in 1 984 will “deier ihe 
use of nuclear weapons against our na- 
val forces worldwide." 

Washington argues that its seahased 
strategic nuclear missiles provide a vi- 
tal deterrent because the Soviets so far 
do not have the means lo delect and 
desiroyall undent -armed U.S. . subma- 
rines in n preemptive strike. Hut nKu - 
vers believe one consequence of in- 
creasing U.S. underwater ballistic and 
cruise missile forces in the Indian 
Ocean will he an intensification ol the 
Soviet naval presence there. 

More than ha IT of U.S strategic nu- 
clear warheads are placed in tile tlurii • 
one Lafayette -class nuclear-poweied 
ballistic missile submarines now in ser- 
vice. About twenty, carrying .1,200 
warheads, are always at sea and .ire 
regarded us invulnerable to present So- 
vict anti-submarine warfare eupahili- 
tics, the Soviet Union generally main- 
tains only seven to ten such boats all 
continuously monitored by US r lN . 

cos. 

Introduction or longei -range mis- 
silus in 1 976 allowed ihe Soviet Union 
to withdraw its nuclear forces to 
well -guarded Atlantic and Pacific wat- 
eis much closer to home. U.S. miclvai 
submarines operate in Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Mediterranean waters using bases 
In Scotland and Guam. 

About ten of the Lafayette-class 
submarines operate from Guam, and 
some use the northwest Pacific to 
cover targets In the western Soviet Un- 
ion. Many analysts believe they also 
range routinely into [he Indian Ocean 



1 1 1 1 High , been use of die need fo, 
mu! Hie likelihood or advera a* 

react ion, Washington says to 
■tolhing ahum its activities iS 
submarine based in GuamcouidJ 
|« o thuds of its sixty-day patrojy 
Hay ol Bengal, and access to [to 
l r .S. -Hrilish base at Diego Gaiciii 
Indian Ocean would extend its q 

One sign Him the U.S. nuckiri 

Alia keeps its profits up 

coast, which is believed topic- Jane Sarp? 4,276, the majority of them in flight 

low -frequency communication! i Jerusalem Star Staff Writer operations. However, as with most 

submarines while they are safe) AM maN. Alia the Roval Jordnnian growing industries In Jordan, there is a 

“" d hCy, " ,d ™ li °™ shortage of skilled manpower in ,eeh- 

Both U.S. and Soviet forcftisi ending profit in nine consecutive years no,oglL “ l fiL . lds so framing and 
active near the Indonesian archip^jjf successful operations, despite eco- ‘■’ c ‘ m Prehensive welfare programmes 


t'-o. ana soviet lorcftK erating profit in nine consccuiivcyeBrs 

active near the Indonesian arctuptL^Qr successful operations, despite eco- ‘■’ c ' m Prehensivc welfare programmes 
which stretches some J.OOO railarnomie difficulties affeciing the entire iave ^ cen 1,l f rodu ced to attract and re- 
straddles the most direct routes hi airline Industry world-wide. tain ,he serV|Ces s^'Hcd personnel. 


the Pacific and Indian ocean 1' Figures released in the airline’s Efforts to cater for growing freight 
most secure deep-water passagA 1981 annual report placed revenues needs or the region also produced hi- 
s u hum ri lies are the Lombok Srahi for 1981 at JD 101,235,936, an in- gher figures, with 33,000 tonnes of 
tween Bali and Lombok islt crease of 35% from J 980, as Alia ex- cargo and 916 tonnes of mail being 
-connecting with theMakasarStn': ponded its flight traffic and licet size in moved by (he airline in the past year, 
the north between Kalimantan response to growing demand. Openu- mwriiina ««i« in 

■h-.O^I-^J, l^pmnw ™0'|. ,o JD 9 589.244 

DeriS lh™ year now roulos wore S“ produced a JD 1 .9 million pro- 
III ail interview in 1976 Indors established to Casablanca in North r,L Ma J or cx P enses thal wcre beyond 
foreign ministei-thcn head oft Africa, Bucharest in Romania and '‘ilernal control were fuel purchasing 
country's delegation to the Du d; Chicago, U.S. A. and a 29.7% increase and landi,1 B and handling charges. 

Sea Coil tere nee- -confirmed hs ? in the number of passengers (lying Alia Arab Wings, a subsidiary corpora- 
ei ii man was negotiating with thel brought the annual total lo 1 ,443.28 1 . tion of Alia, which charters flights at 
and the Soviet Union on under-i.- The Cairo route registered henviest short notice to businessmen, celebrities 
mnvcmnct iff nuclear submarine passenger traffic followed closely by and diplomales lo destinations mainly 
domestic waters. For the Sovifts-* Baghdad. Traffic on the U.S. A fliaht in Gulf countries, also clocked uo a 



waici.s-inc inuoncsian sinm ■ me competitive nature ot ^ . . . 

choke points where they can Is lh e airline industry, Alia boasts an , ser 'J ce . ope . ra ^ 

U.S. patrols. overall load factor percentage of 54.7 {drcra A in which ’ 

and a passenger load nerceninee of readily convertible to ambulance 
Western intelligence sources ,, , P 8 Arnh Wina's maintenance and 


:rall load factor percentage of 54 7 flircraft ln ,MI * al1 ° r which were 
i a passenger load percentage of readily convertible to ambulance use. 
6. Arab Wings maintenance and en- 

Cl gincering department also provides 

bix new aircraft were added to quality services Tor private jets in the 
a s Heel In 1981 brinalna iht* mtnl m 


Wt'slcin mlcllipenec PaSSen8tr load P=™nlage or J 

Soviet interests in .this area u ginceri 

proven in l-civu;iry with Ihe ana Six new aircraft were added to quality 
Jtikai in of an Indonesian Navy hi? A 3i a ’sfleel In 1981 bringing the total to region. 
«i nph ie siwcialiM and the subsMuf re- These included two Lockheed 


Jflkar ta ol an Indonesian Navynju. aucei m i vs i oringtng the total to region. 

graphic specialist and the subsMir IJ- These included two Lockheed , , , w .piIw i„ 

tlepurHue from Indonesia of mat TVIStrara which replaced the Boeing ln ll ) c past A, i - h o 

.peeled Soviet agents implicated c on the London and Purls nights, promoting a good image of Jordan to 
spying seamliil Ihe Indonesian C: and a new Boeing 747-200 Tor Lite U*c world, lor the sake of ii proving 
ermeni also , ecently closed the 5c^ U.S. A service with 6 weekly nights. internaUonal 

fr'i'm Hi tC \ l* fc , .” asir1, nM ‘ Corresponding lo greater night Arab region Ts^a whole. A travelling 

I rom the Makasai Straits. traffic. Alla’s staff was increased lo exhibit of traditional and modern Arab 

l ■ ..i i : mol cAflV . . 


AH Ghandour 

costume sponsored by Alia was well 
received by American audiences in 
1981. 

Contemporary American, Frepch, 
Spanish and Russian artists’ works, a 
Scandinavian design exhibition and 
Jordanian artists' work were also pro- 
moted in (he Alia Art Gallery in Am- 
man. This cultural exchange is seen as 
essential for Ihe development of inter- 
national understanding and future 
development & economic growth in 
the region, 

Alia executives have also been ac- 
tive in international conferences, 
speaking about U.S. -Arab relations, 
the economic growth of the region, 
belter cultural tics with the Arab world 
and the region’s role in the inter- 
national aviation industry. 
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iloncsian straits und their appro**, Thatcher under pressure on economy 

provided lo the Soviets concern^ 
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Afghan tribe moves to Turkey 



By Alexander Thomson 

R A WALPINDI(ONS)-- Silting next to 
their neatly packed bundles of possess- 
ions, the lost batch of Kirghiz nomads 
from (lie roo fof Central Asia waited at 
their transit camp-- a disused 
school- -fora con voy or Pakistani buses 
to take' them to Rawalpindi airport.- 
Tired and bewildered, they were on 
their way lo new homes in the sou- 
theastern corner or Turkey -2 .000 
miles from Afghanistan. 

, They walked across the -school 
. playground, turned into a see of mud 
by (he August monsoons, sweating in 
the muggy humid heat orthe Punjab in 
summer, an unhealthy climate for a 
tribe accustomed to the crisp thin 
freezing air of the high plateaux reach- 
ing 14,000 feet where Russia. China, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan meet. But 
they* did not look depressed. 

The fC frghiz. are among fnor'e than: 

; 4|000 Turkic tribesmen and their fami-, 
lies being airlffted lo southern Turkey, : 
The idea; canic- -to the Turkish Pre-i 
side.nl, General Evren, who offered re- 
.0*1 ' i;;,-;' 8 ': . .;j . 

8 the Jerusalem star;: . ; 


Uzbek tribes during his state vlsitVere oun ' ains near Lake Van in Turkey. 

Sl,^? V€m ^ Thelribesspeak anan - G V l s ,ribe has shown remarkable 
Jml ^Th 0 T TU ,, rk u h and aN a ^ Mu - ! enaC ' ty iri ,,s dele nhl nation to stay 
rp W he Tu rk f h - 0pe lhey win ,,ave K 8 ? her - 11 Was forced ou lor the Soviet 
few problems w,th mtegratlon. . Union in the years' after (he Bolshevik 

. - ’ ' • afte V rM^ ilWas fore^ d out of China 

General Eyren presented his ofter for «d out bJ 6 A 0 fcI UOn, / nd il Was 

as a . humanitarian gesture, and the fronHhfl A ||han Communists 
Turkish spvern mcni has glven'l’lVi Z hK dW ,' slrate ' 

lift maximum publicity Thi 1 Pakk- Ar D hn«f , ■ 1 ; h,gh Pamirs given to 
iahis,.'say.ihis \l * pile TuS , end ° r . 
and not official policy. ' . ..v • • 

; Many .Pnthan re fitgees are happy to ’branch onL Ki 1 rlhi, lrlbe , is i ust one 
rerpain lb Ihqir camps In Pakistan but sl iil Kirohiz in !h! c Pe ? p C ' There are 

in dcperid/nTk h^2 trl^ led by ^ han Sorted' 

'"“•^‘pr.nyflure. eo T“ P ‘ e!1, ^ 
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lilt: triuiris. auo uocumeiHs ■ ||QT(v|| Alt 11 VI 

iloncsi.m M rails and their appn»» 1 lUllvlid U II 

provided to the Soviets concern^- 

rents, depth, underwater obsiadcM - By Andrew Wilson 
Unity, and other information viul 1 _ 

counter American anii-subiMJ,LONDON (AP)-Brilain may no longer 
strategics (Far Eastern Economic Ibe the only economic sick' man of Eu- 
vlew) rope, but the patient’s debility has been 

.slratllngly exposed by an explosion or 
anger In the business community 
reeenlly 

The mouthpiece of protest --at Gov- 
ernment inertia, antiquated labour 
C ^' 0nd mou ntlng bureaucracy- 
■is Ihe Confederation of British Indus- 
try 

■ .The Institute has published one of 
d i presSin 8 cv er issues or its 
Quarterly Trends-a sample or expec- 
tations by 16,000 members. 

auZZl 9 , 2 « p ".‘*"‘. respondin * 10 i,s 






dose of rellation now. If the govern- 
ment walls fora U.S. -boosted upswing 
to rescue (ho economy, the damage to 
Britain's long-term prospects could be 
Irreparable, says the CBI. 

In this il is now at one with the trade 
unions, who have for three years called 
for reflation os the only way to halt 
growing unemployment. Figures for 
this now stand at three-and-a-quarter 
million-1 3.4 per cent of the registered 
work-force. Conservative govern- 
ments do not normally expect challen- 
ges to their economic doctrine from the 
CBI. BUI ministers were even less pre- 
pared for damaging remarks from a 
much closer quarter at the NEDC 
meeting. 

These came from one of their own 

. .1. - Ft I I f J n!pla<< 


Trident- Will the Indian Ocean become the main patrol area'^ 

as ^ s t0 v ‘ s *t prison 
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determination to keep his tribe uni ed „ Whelh er it will flourish beside I at* 
wep,. There woUld be . Vap 

Ao individual applications for visas, the . who: were to Join the airlift niiii n 

*" d ‘"ivy « a . ^decided; 

TtirktebTfi? ^ l t e altractio " or -ihe lhe Jjwnp.' has; been. « blow 
3™2SSi H er ,- ^ ^L-ghiz might have prov ' d€d . godi milk, .faUrlc, hide and' 

, leave Ihelr^ yaks 'bchind, but' they Transport. They slgnifled siatm nnWan 

would all go together toanowspuiement lhropo '0gi?ts said the anSs welL' 

speoiajlyseipde; for them j» lhe ^nfialto their unique wa^ ofjfre 


LONDON (Agencies)- Am nest v Inier 

'I™ Tur kish military prison to 
check op reports (hat nearly 100 Kur 

in wr y h^ K r, 
™ii of tenure and hansh prison con. 

The prisoners are amone a lamp 

E b Mtifi e S!l n i c Kurds he,d « U] y*T’ 

H" p JSfW p r ison »n eastern Tur- 
KurdfrSVJ arC lo ^"8 «o, various 

' 2*? act V buI some are 


oh 2J' 92 per cent responding to its Margaret Thatcher "lecting. ' 

of i 06,11 Mw no chance 250 000 jobs. Beckett went on to tell These came from one of their own 

raising levels or Investment, 81 per the NEDC that between 1970 and number, the Environment Minister 
dam fHo ' orese e no increase in or- 1 9go pay in Britain went up by 364 per Michael Heseltine, who in the. past 12 
jniwii 87 per cent Mw no chance of cent while thal orcompetilors went up months has come face to face ydth the 
increasing output. b a ' n ave rage or 190 per cent . And true slate or the nation while studying 

U-AU this is in direct contradiction to while British productivity rose by 26 the problems of Britain’s decayed inner 


L ‘ J, 11 Jhls is in direct contradiction to while British productivity rose by 26 
, Jh® Government's optimistic lineaboul Per “nt, theirs rose by 52 per cent. 

,. , . B , , Farmer cti- r rrrtrv, eC ° nomtc Turn-round expected Beckett who has clashed with the 

arr-Bs K^o 0 n r £■ 


cities. 

After describing the NEDC's dis- 

, — • • _ fiertC iaiiot ninj -J","”*?' 1 ' prouueuviiy ana. a 1 Government before, put niuen oi me cussion as ‘'unreal”- Heseltine said that 

man nfan ethnic Kurdi r<?P n UnUcd Kingdom inter- blame' for this stale of affairs on the Britain lacked the "colleclive wilT* to 

■ Mchdf Zana is one of the^''^ * growing number, of non-productive solve its economic problems. There 

known leaders of the eibnid K “ nS s T^L C R )n [ cderaUon ‘ s chairman. Sir government emplayees^’more and was , he nld, no 

eastern Turkey, the country's B i ckelt * was even more som- more bureaucrates climbing on the this or any other British government, 

minority and estimated to num^^-Wfien he made a submission about backs of fewer and fewer productive ..p fl0p]e in this country are more 
eraf million. His sister has saw;-. " * industrial competitiveness to people," as he put itin an article in l ne jntereste j j n consuming than earning, 

underwent prolonged torture.^ uonal Economic Development- Times/ " Management in the public sector Is 
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.economy 

Jordan and Iraq lead 
non-Gulf construction 


By Philip Abhot 

LONDON - CONSTRUCTION OF- 
PORTUNITIES are expanding throu- 
ghout the Third World, and fur the first 
lime companies from the South are 
competing successfully with Western 
contracture. Arab clients comprise the 
Third World's largest construction, 
market, and spending is highest in 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states. 

Spending at Jeddah and other Saudi 
ports alone runs into billions. In Ku- 
wait , Toa Harbor Works of Japan, the 
Middle East Contracting Co., Hyundai 
of Korea, and 'the International Con- 
tracting Co. are working on a new na- 
val base and a Shuiba harbour 
extension— with contracts worth more 
than $ 440 million. In the United Arab 
Emirates the largest port development 
is the $ l. 8-billion Mina Jebcl A Ii. 
which will provide nin^ miles of deep- 
water berths. 

Outside the Gulf construction is 
growing most rapidly in Iraq and Jor- 
dan. By the middle of 1978 Iraq had 
approved $ L.87 billion in road and 
bridge contracts. Jordanian industrial 
expansion -estimated at more than 23 
per cent from 1976-80-has contri- 
buted significantly to improvements in 
ports, airports, and roil and road links. 

in Africa. Nigeria is considered the 
largest construction market, but foll- 
owing the drop in demand for oil in 
1978 the government curtailed all bma 
few major new public works projects. 
Nigeria's new national development 
plan recognizes a need to revitalize the 
agricultural sector. Impresit Bakolori, 
an Italian contractor, is working on a 
$5 50-mil lion irrigation project in 5o- 
koto stale, and Taylor Woodrow of 
Nigeria recently won the contract for 
the $88-millJon Kano East River irri- 
gation job. 

Asian contractors have been parti- 
cularly successful in Africa and the 
Arab World, partly because they often 
arc able to bid at 30 per cent below’ their 
European competitors. Indian compa- 
nies have recently been awarded Li- 
byan contracts to build 1 ,300 houses 
for $1 12 million, dams for $90million, 
and roads for $17 million. 

Western firms are mosi concerned 
over Korean competition. The Seoul 
Government provides subsidies to 
contractors or upto 10 per cent, and 
Korean labour is inexpensive. While 
East Asia is far afield for Western con- 


tractors, it is on Korea's doorstep. 

Malaysia has a new ecimuniic po- 
licy to improve education, rural elec- 
trification . water supply, and truns> 
portal ion, including S44 million tu 
modernize railways. In the Philippines 
the Marcos Administration has long 
stressed the need for boiler transporta- 
tion and communications to improve 
agricultural produce distribution and 
trade links, and recent discovery of oil 
off Palawan Island could help finance 
such projects. Singapore's S6 68 -mill- 
ion Changi Airport now is the largest 
land reclamation program in Southeast 
Asia. 

Indonesia, in an attempt to replace 
its declining oil surplus, awarded Italy 
a contract for construction often nu- 
clear reactors. Indonesia will spend $ 

1 .5 billion in its current five-year plan 
on improving roads. Local companies 
gel most of the tenders but Kumogai 
Gumi of Japan and Sam Whan of 
South Korea were also awarded road 
contracts. 

However, Ihe possibilities for new 
construction in most or Asia and Africa 
are slight compared with those in Latin 
America, which has an abundance of 
oil and minerals, and potential for 
massive hydroelectric power. Com- 
munications networks are enormous 
and port development could outstrip 
even thal of the Arab world. The River 
Plate Basin probably will receive the 
greatest amount of construction be- 
tween now and the end orthe century. 

Brazil and Paraguay have joined 
forces oh the Upper Parana River to 
construct the Itaipu hydroelectric 
scheme, which will be Ihe largest in the 
world. ToIhI hydroelectric potential in 
the basin is estimated at 100 million 
kilowatts. The Amazon Basin -where 
lhe Trans-Amazoniau Highway 
project will probably be restarted -also 
holds mineral wealth nnd potential for 
more power generation. 

Those nations with the economic 
capacity to build now will be well 
poised for industrial expansion. Oil 
price increases and rising construction 
costs will hurt the poorer nations, 
many or which will not be able to af- 
ford large public works programs 
without dramatically increasing fore- 
ign debt. 

(South) 
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• PAKISTAN'S OIL and Gas Development Corporation (OGDC) has 
invited foreign oil companies to undertake oil exploration of eight 
onshore blocks in Pakistan on a joint venture basis. Application for 
exploration rights will be accepted by the OGDC until late this year, the 
officials added. Of the eight proposed exploration blocks, three arc 
located each in Sind and Northwest Frontier Provinces and two in 
Punjab Province. 

• The International Finance Corporation is helping finance the expan- 
sion of a Kenyan finance house into a merchant bank, to provide new 
financial and advisory services, in short supply, for the rapidly growing 
private sector of Kenya. The project will be financed through a $ 2.3 
million equivalent capital increase of Diamond Trust of Kenya Limited 
(DTK), subscribed by IFCf nd European and international institutions. 
IFC n is making a $1.1 million equivalent equity investment in DTK. 
Samuel Montagu and Co. Limited, the merchant bank subsidiary of 
Midland Bank Limited, a major London clearing bank, will subscribe to- 
Ihe new share capital at a cost or about $900,000 equivalent and will 
provide technical assistance. And (he United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Fuqd will, make a $300,000 equivalent equity investment, the 
Fund's first equity investment in Africa. 

• OIL MINISTER Ahmed Ezzcl-Dln Hilal announced that Egypt’s 
revenue from oil production this year reached $2.7 billion: This was the 
first time the $2.7 billion revenue figure for the fiscal year i 98 1 -82 had 
been released. Ibrahim Radwan, Director-General of Research and 
Production Contracts in the oil ministry, said that the initial estimate of 
oil reven ue for the fiscal year was three billion dollars. In 1 980-8 1 , oil 
revenue was 2.76 bfil Ion dojlats. . 

• GREECE, WITH 2,876 ships, has ihe biggest merchant ship fleet in 
the world, according to U.S. government figures, and Liberia comes. in 
second with 2,380. But In actual tonnage iiberia Is easily (he world’s 
number one merchant shipping power, with a total of 158.7 million 
deadweight tons of ships at sea. This is more than Lwice Greece’s total of . 
63.5 million deadweight tons. The U.S. ranks 1 llh in the world, behind 
Greece, Ihe Soviet Union (2,512 ships), Liberia, Panama (2,347ships), 
Japan (1,75V ships). Great Britain (1,110), Singapore (667), China 
(645), Norway (632) and Italy (624). 

• DURING TH£ first foqf months of 1982, Austria's consumption of 
oil producis declined by I l'i 1 pc bfelow the level a year ago* Ip compari- 
son with relevant da la for lhe first four months of 1981, Austria's 
Overall energy consumption duridg the 1982 period January to April 
(982 decreased by 5:6 percent.. 
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World views on Question of 

revolution in Iran mul the Egypt- , 

_ Israel pence treaty >' I4 *\V Appclm»n ■ Df. Karoly Toth 






Recently the Paris-based 
Israel and Palestine Politi- 
cal Report conducted a 
survey among a selection 
of influential people on 
many sides of the political 
spectrum. The magazine 
posed four questions 
about the survival of the 
Israelis and the Palestini- 
ans and received frank and 
intriguing replies. The 
questions were:- 

1 - Which is the most important 
event of the period 1971-80? 

2- Do you feel a possible solution 
to the Middle East conflict has 
shown itself to exist during these 
years? 

3- lf you could speak personally 
with every Israeli Jew, what 
would you tell him or her? 

4- If you could speak personally to 
every Palestinian Arab what 
would you say? 


'Ate? 


Philip M Klutznick 



Philip M. Klnlzntck, ox -president of 
the World Jewish Congress, Secretary 
of Commerce In tlio Carter adminis- 
tration, one of 'the most Influential, 
members of (lie U.S. Jewish commun- 
ity. Since leaving the WJC leadership. 
Mr. Kliitznjck speaks out openly 
against Beg in's politics and opposes 
unconditional diaspora support to 
whatever Israeli authorities decide to ' 
do. Signed with Nahum Goldman and 
Pierre Mcitdes-France the appeal for 
mutual PLO and Israeli recognition. 

I . The trip of President Anwar Sadat to 
Jerusalem and the events that Toll- . 
owed as a result thereof quality as 
the most Important .event. I sufa- 
su me. under President Sadat’s visit 
the negotiations dial were painfully 
carried on (hat resulted in tho 
. Camp -David accords, the peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel 
, and the unfolding of mutual recog- 
nition, the beginning of visits. back' 

. and forth, and ihe hope for the ultl- 1 
nlatei Involvement Ofolher states 
that are neighboun of Israel and 
Egypt in the whole process. 


- >es. If the largest stale in Hie Arab 
world. Egypt, could sign a peace 
treaty with Israel and act thereon 
and Israel act ihcrcon, it is a sign 
that the road to peace is not altoge- 
ther blocked. The possibility of a 
solution could be doomed, but cer- 
tainly the events of 1 97 J -| 9S0 
showed that u is possible. 

i. Israel’s future is, of course, depen- 
dent upon security. Securily, how- 
ever, is not only a matter or ar- 
maments, as important as these 
may be. The greatest security 
comes from living at peace with 
your neighbours in an atmosphere 
or mutuality and a willingness to 
give and lake. It Is not enough tosay 
• lhal >ve are prepared Tor this and 
wont this with all our hearts. To 
achieve it and to make peace, talk- 
. |ng to Jr lends is hoi sufficient. We 
must talk to eniihies as well to find 
the answer. 

4 ’ By now, most thinking Palestinian 

.: accept lfie P ro Poslllon that 

Ihe State of Israel Js a permanent 
fixture on the Middle East horizon. 


Mohammad Milhern, Mayor of'Hal- 
hul, was deported by the Israeli Mild, 
ary Authorities several years ago, and 
Is active In Palestinian public affairs. 

I- The speech or Chairman Yassir 
Arafat at the UN with the olive 
branch In one hand ns n sign of 
peace. 

2. No! There was political deterioration 
in Israel! Begin was elected and 
later reelected. 

J. I would tell him or her: No more 
holocausts for any people. 


4. Don't forget that speaking to Jews is 
one main factor on the way to 
peace. 


Harold Saunders 


2. Yes. Attention has returned to the 
cent rul question olliow" Israelis mul 
Palest in inn Arabs cun live together 
in peace in the same laud. 


.1. You as a people must liud a way to 
show the Palestinian Arabs that 
you recognize their identity as a 
people and are ready to live at peace 
alongside them ir they will make 
clear thut they accept Israel. 


4. ^ on as a people must find a way to 
dramatize to the Israeli people that 
you are prepared to live at peace 
with them if they are prepured to 
live at pence with you. 



Mary Appclman 

Mary Appclman is fn Ugif ., 

director of ,he American-3 
c.lforl.srae.-i.alesnnc,^ 
l hieugu and Washington DC, 

I Hie growth or the Israeli and ft. 

(ininn (1*1.0) peace moveitaa 
2. \ es: mutual recognition by k- 

i,nd ,hc W-0 (Palestinians) d t 

right ol each to a sovereign L 
mid security 

.1. Make your enemy into yourfrt 
by mulual concessions, by nt 
recognition of your humanitji 
nationhood. Israel is losing^ 
by its denial or the Palestinian* 
for independence. 

4. Make your enemy into your Tiki 
Challenging Israel to 
pence will bring you your nt 
and your freedom. 


* 

4 





Harold Saunders was Assistant 
Under-secrotary or Slate for Ihe Mid- 
die East and a member of the Carter 
administered An. He had an Important 
role In the formulation of Mid-Eastern 
policy leading to Camp David. 

I - In the larger Middle East, two events 
were of historic proport ioris-.t he 


Haim Baram 


Halm Baram Is editor or I&p* s 
Hebrew affiliate UAMKRKjt AV, 
member of the Shell parly’s Executive 
hnd of the Israeli Council Tor Isracl- 
Palestine Peace. 

'•J he ’? 73 Wflr «» d ibf utmost repu- 
didhon, Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem. P 



Dr. Karoly Toth, Bishop of the lli- 
fomied Church in Hungary Is pre- 
sident of the Christian Peace Confer- 
ence. a> Internutlonul orgunl/atlon 
with headquarters in Prague mul affi- 
liated churches In Eastern Europe. 
Third World countries and the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere. Dr. loth’s answer 
were subsequent to I lie start of Israel’s 
aggression against Lebanon. 

1. 1 consider the iiiosl important event 
of 1971-1 o«0 to be the joint Soviet 
dial American Declaration on the 
Middle East. It is sad that ibis event 
has been overlooked and almost 
forgotten. Two central issues were 
highlighted in this Declaration: (a) 
Cooperation between the Big Pow- 
ers in looking to solutions in the 
Middle Ersl-, (b) The convening of 
an in tc riiaiion.il conference with 
participation of ail concerned in- 
cluding the PLO. The second most 
important event is the growing 
international authority of the PLO. 
'Ihe situation is now clear lliut no 
viable and workable solution to the 
Middle East crisis cun be found 
without the presence, participation 
and contribution of the PLO. The 
new attempt to destroy physically , 
by military means the PLO in ordei 
to solve the Palestine issue, will be 
condemned to failure, even if there 

Rabbi Jerome Malino 

Rabbi Jerome Malino Is a prominent 
leader of the Reformed Synagogue of 
America and Its president. 

1. The Camp David agreement. 

2. Yes-ihe above. 

.1. Take such risks |br the sake of peace 
as you have been willing to lake in 


4. The same message. 

Lord Cnradon 


might he the appearance of some 
so-called military success 

I heansuet n nh is is unnamed ini he 
lirsl I would "nly like l» odd ih.it 
events have proved that bilmcri.il 
agreements have Hut only Jel.ived 
hut also distanced the possibility of 
solution to the Middle Last prob- 
lem. ’! he events of the decode have 
established the fact that the moves 
towards a just solution need to be 
executed in os broad o base and 
framework as possible. 

I would tell him that the life of a 
people cannot operate on aggres- 
sion and violence. The seeming 
victories or such aggression may 
last for a while, but in the end of 
rebounding effect will be exper- 
ienced. Injustice cannot be rectified 
by injustice. Further, viligancc is 
needed in the realization that the 
high ideals and goals or religion 
should not be misused. 

[ would tell him that their light is 
right and just, (hat they have the 
support or the peace-loving peoples 
nil over the world. Bui for the fu- 
ture, work has to be carried out for 
a life or peaceful co-existence. We 
cannot live out of hatred forever. 



Dr. Reiner Bernstein 


Shu I am it Alony 





Dr. Reiner Bernstein Is fl rounding 
member or the German-1 sraell 
Research Association. 

1 . The emergence of the Palestinian 
national identity as a constant and 
irreversible factor in any solution. 

2. Hie Camp David accords in terms of 

imittinl recognition between Egypt 
and Israel and the retreat of the Is- 
raeli troops from Sinai. 

3. To recognize the Palestinian national 

identity as u prerequisite to any po- 
litical solution. 

4. To recognize the Jewish national 
identity as n prerequisite to any po- 
litical solution. 

Strain nil t Alony Is ii Knesset Mem- 
ber, lender of the Citizen's Rights 
movement i afflUaled with the Labour 



alignment but highly critical of Be- f ■- 
gin's government and or Ihe religious » . t'. 
parlies, 


1 . The peace treaty with Egypt 

2. Sud tit’s visit to Jerusalem, but Likud 
desi i es to ail ny.\ t lie West Ban k put 
things back. 

3. To gel ild or the Likud government, 

to recognize the Palestinian right to 
scl [-determination and to get rid of 
the Messianism of the country und 
the trend of’ You have Chosen us” 

4. To change the Palestinian covenant 

and to strive for coexistence with 
the Slate of Israel. 




2. Of Course. A peace agreement 
Ihe PLO and Die Syrians is P®# 
The onus is on Begin to accept Itfl 
which he won’t! : F* 

J. Not to rely on u collective J** :; 
Bond complex lo save the day.T^ > 
cepi realities for future survival*? 
prosperity. '}? 

4. The same. . 




■ Lord Cnradon Is a former British 
orelgn Secretary and known for hav- 
ing drafted the controversial U.N.'Sc- 
; cur »y Council Rcsolustlon 242. 

- I - The Saudi peace Plan, 

.! ' V es * (h the Venice Declaration arid 
!V’ the Saudi Peace Plan. 

Plnd a W(tyJ6 live in peace with the 
,. Palesti rt ia npepple . 

!9'4 i; D6nTglve up hope of a country, a 
!'• ' government and a capital or your 

own. 
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Umm Al-Bighal cemetery site flattened 
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How to 
design 
a winner 

‘Compromise’ 

says architect 

of big new 
mosque 
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Mode! of Jan Cejka 's design for (he King Abdullah iHosqi 


His Majesty King Hussein, in a ceremony on 16 
August, laid the cornerstone of the JD 2.5 mill- 
ion King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein Mosque, 
The mosque, named after the founder of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Is being built by 
a local contracting company on an 11. 5-dunum 
tract in Abdali, downtown Amman. Its design 
was the result of an architectural competition 
held by the Ministry of Awqaf and Islamic Af- 
fairs, which was won by West German architect 
Jan Cejka. In this interview, Cejka talks about 

the mosque itself and Islamic architecture in 
general. 


By Osama El-Shcrlf 
Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

ARCHITECT Jan Cejka, 49, has never 0ne compe,itor had a better design 
been one to abide by regulations. And if 1 . su ' te<l t * le ora religious centre; 

he did, he would* not have won first JV™ may have had 80108 loopholes," 


and win. So I designed something that 
could be n lirsl prize winner and. vunld_ 
be swallowed by my customers. 1 com- 
promised. 

“It is the story or architects all over 
the world. We compromise in the 
beginning, so we can sell our design; 
and in later stages we smuggle In what 
we think is proper." 

An example or this In the mosque 
design was the typical introduction of 
silly arches" in the original design “| 
knew they would Ilka that and they 
did," he says. Later on, Cejka scrapped 
,c arc Hes, and their disappearance 
was not noticed. 

After the competition the Ministry 
or Awqaf had some complaints 
concerning the design. "One nr them 
was the prayer hall, which acted os one 
dome with a lantern on the top. No one 
understood its meaning, and they said 

I i .2? nie , WBS IO ° Smali " Cejka says. 

At this point, another change was in- 

troduced to the original design. "What 
He Teels , however, that his design WflS 8 intern, f Qr allowing light be 
was not the best one for (he project. came a d °me with the rest of the stme- 
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Jan Cejka 



prize in the international competition 
Tor the design of the King Abdullah 
Mosque three years ago. 

As a staff member at the University 
of Jordan, where he is head orihe ar- 
chitecture department, Cejka like 
other architecture instructors, Is not 
allowed to practise the profession. 

“I couldn’t let this stop me," lie 
says- "Tills was the first time I wasn’t 
allowed to do something in my name.” 
To enter the competition Cejka had iq 
present his design through a local en- 
gineering office after acquiring a copy 
of the specifications for the mosque. 
His design was chosen from among 
eight submitted, to an International 
jury. 

. Cejka’s first design was based, op 
what ho calls his "old obsession" about- 
» certain Islamic structures, which arc 
jj two pairs of ribs crossing one , 

■ another to form an oaiagon, with a star 
jj; In the.iten trc- "This would have looked ' 
t ■ very /Islamic, and it could be done 
J; ' easily In concrete on a large scale,” he 
J: . says. He spent long hours each night 
for i^Qhths ijfoing sketches and plans? 
,|i f°F the.fppsque. "The engineering of- 
-| • -'.'.ficte did only, the inking. The final pro- „ 
| . duct was totally mine.” . 


Cejka says. But compromise was the 
reason his design was chosen "Of 
course I wanted hiy design lobe mod, 
ern, but I also knew I couldn’t do that 


lure acting as a base.’ 

Cejka thinks the mosque look on 
Nowrf r ° POr,i ° nS Wilh the Chan 8«- 

rhR^ e r ,orresembies 00016 ° f 

the Rock in Jerusalem, ft will have an 
octagonal base with a sloping roof 


second one looks local, with n rel;i 
lively small dome setting on lop of „ 

rectangular building." 

th _ N ®* ldeaI - ln Soncral. Cejka says 

imenM? W,l ‘ more as a mon ' 
umem than as a mosque He undi»r 

hunchw 1 from r lhe bE8innln S- aod his 
hunch xvasconftrmed when |h(! minjs . 

try d d not mind that the mosque did 

not function very well as such. "Vou 

Mn pray m it, by all means; but to me 

the building does not serve ideally for 


My first design looked Persian. The SS?' 0111 For '"Slance.iheminbar 

occupies a very. la^e. space, which 
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im >>piiii<>n is \ oi y land to justify ' 

More cli. mges weie ininWvi 
when the ci'iin.icioi re fused to folkw 
the blueprint Im what waslobeh» 
ramgmtcis, with smaller ones proj» 
mg Inmi them. I rorn the snurr 
spouts, meiai chains would liangiwt 
gromnl and would run wilh waitr 
rainy weather "I hey deleted ti* 
chains " l Vika says. “If they 
left, my hope would have been forth 
mosque to In. 1 called in the ruuire'mo 
t|Ue of the chains', becauso of the if - 
chitins ilropping fiom each angled 

exterior. ” 

"I am not ,i religious person," W’ 

Cejka. who has been in Jordan forfo*. 
years "To me there is no different!' 
between a house mid mosque. Ini* 1 
designing a house is moredifticulnhs 
n mosque. I wauled u> do a nice tun- 
ing I hat everybody will see os a mat* 
reflecting an Islamic spirit." 

Ccjka’s interest in Islamic archhfc 
lure started with sheer curiosity- 1 
was not allowed to enter mosques,^ 
this made me curious; so I started ac . 
dying Mamie architecture and cell* 
ing photographs.'' Ilis interest foci^ 
on the .structural aspects of Islamic*. 

Chilean re, mainly because I* 

"couldn’t find an explanation for®; 
statistical rules and descrip.W* 
concerning ihc building of mosqU^. 

So he studied Islamic architecture w? 

developed this study into a doeio^, ; 
thesis in Germany. v : - 

I’he mosque, now under consul 
lion, will have a conference ctttjjj’ 
with a capacity or 700 people, a Wf. 
courtyard, u small piceting roof°> . 
ary, small cafeterfo. small 
school and residence quarter for ' 

imams. The prayer hall itself is I® 
a capacity or 3,000. ' 

Islamic writings will run in -■ 
along tho interior and exterior [ 

But Cejka says the need for further.^ . 
namentation created a prcM&P’ ■*> 

Islamic pattern qualifies f ° r ,. mrt ^v'V I 
i use,, because they are based either j , 
the Star of David or on the ct w ; V f '. ! , 
basic ornaments, based on i ; 

,antl 60-degree angles. • j 

"Eighty per cent of Islamltj *vOvj:; 
and ornaments show these. pW^jjj^'i 
But Cejka says, what is "truly 

. is beirg "banished today, 1 bewusefh,, . 

, though i to be' Jewish. The S/ej 

•; invent the, sis -sidy d star, they 
froin other people’s decorations- f» ’ 

then are Muslims afraid to take vrir. , 

. ; . tjiejrs?'* 


Text and photos 
by Margl Bryant 

Special to the Jerusalem Star 
FOR THREE weeks the conflicting 
demands of archaeology and develop- 
ment were kept delicately balanced at 
Umm- Al-Bighal, the Early Bronze Age 
cemetery site discovered during con- 
struction of a new reservoir on the 
northwest outskirts of Amman. But 
last week - apparently due to a mis- 
understanding - the bulldozers moved 
into flat ten the hill where the discovery 
had been made, destroying ul least four 
and possibly up Lo 10 still-unexplored 
tombs. 

Until then, Umm Al-Bighal had 
been regarded as a copy-book example 
of "rescue" archaeology-llie business 
of salvaging antiquities due to be swall- 
owed up by construction. The tombs 
were first spotted by staff of the U.K. 
company George Wimpev Inter- 
national, contractor for the 250,000 
cubic metre reservoir. They were 
brought immediately to the Attention of 
Lite project's American consultancy 
team, Boyle Engineering nnd Stanley 
Consultants, whose re present alive on 
site-Mr John Stopforth-took a close 
personal interest in the discovery. 

The Depart men I of Antiquities was 
informed, according to the re- 
quirements of the low . A small Lenin of 
archaeologists svas dispatched to the 
site to assess the importance of the find. 
They quickly concluded that there 
could be many more tombs in the same 
hillside, nnd that a full-scale rescue dig 
was needed. This meant all concerned 
parties getting together and working 
out a compromise formula to allow the 
archaeologists to extract as much in- 
formation as possible, without ser- 
iously delaying progress on the res- 
ervoir. 

At this stage the attitude of tho Jor- 
dan Vattey Authority (JVA)-owner of 
the land and executive agency Tor the 
reservoir project -was crucial. "Our 
role was to try to arrange a coordina- 
tion formula between the Department 
of Antiquities and our contractor, so 
that both could achieve their objec- 
Iivcs : ” said Dr Bani Ilani, head or Ihc 
JVA’s water supply and Irrigation de- 
partment. "The archaeologists helped 
us by giving the site priority and work- 
ing as fast as possible in order not to 
cause too much delay." The terms oT 
Wiinpcy's JD 6.2 million contract, he 
added, specify that the reservoir should 
be completed by late April 1984. ff 
ihere had been a serious delay which 
post time and money, the JVA would 
have been responsible for compensat- 
ing the contractor. 

The compromise formula in prac- 
tice meant that Wimpey’s bulldozers 
worked their way around the hill, 
Clearing a small section at a lime. Their 
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Whenever the earthmovers at Umm Al-Bighal uncovered a new tomb, they would turn elsewhere while it was hastily excavated 


progress was closely monitored by staff 
of Ihc Antiquities Department's rescue 
unit, reinforced by archaeologists from 
the American Centre for Oriental 
Research (ACOR) nnd as many volun- 
teers as could be enticed to the she. 

Each time the yawning gap of a 
tomb chamber suddenly appeared 
alongside the path cut by one of the 
machines, the archaeologists would 
move in rapidly to excavate, draw, 
photograph and remove the contents 
of the tomb. While they worked the 
bulldozer would move elsewhere to 
clear a. new patch-unlil another tomb 
chamber appeared, and (he machine 
was halted again. 

By the time 26 tombs had been dis- 
covered, the bulldozers were beginning 


to run out of new ground lo move on 
to. This meant they would soon be 
standing idle. But their instructions 
were still lo wait until the archaeolog- 
ists had completed their task. A com- 
munication slip-up seems to have been 
largely lo blame for last week's des- 
truction of the hill and the remaining 
tombs. 

But the loss or these tombs is a 
pointed reminder that rescue archae- 
ology is a fragile business. By defini- 
tion, it operates where there is a con- 
flict of interests. At Umm Al-Bighal, 
the apparent conflict was dramatic. 

The reservoir project is a matter of 
national priority, aimed at alleviating 
the water shortage in Amman and sur- 
rounding towns. When complete, it 
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’Hie digging team scraped tidgetber as many Volunteer workers as they could 


will be the focal point in a new supply 
network drawing water from the East 
Glior Canal to feed the whole area be- 
tween the Zarqa River and Wadi Wala. 

The Early Bronze Age cemetery is 
also or rnAjor importance, as it could 
redefine the picture of Jordan's past. 
Very Tew sites have ever been found 
from this period. Early Bronze 
IV -which is dated lo around 4,000 
years ago-and they are all burial sites, 
not settlements. This has led archaeo- 
logists to conclude that people were 
nomadic at this period, though they 
buried lhicrdead in ancestral cemelries 
lo which they brought back the re- 
mains. 

But several features of the Umm 
Al-Bighal cemetery suggest it belonged 
to a settled group or people. "The lay- 
out of the cemetery was extremely well 
organized,”said ACOR Director David 
McCreery; “yet burials were made 
here over n period orabout 200 years. If 
the users were nomadic,’ reluming 
here only occasionally, it's surprising 
that they knew so precisely where to 
cut (he next tomb.” 

In addition, a fair proportion of the 
skeletons were articulated, indicating 
that they had been given (heir first bu- 
rial here at Umm Al-Bighal, and not 
disturbed since. “ If this was the ances- 
tral burial ground of a nomadic group,” 
says McCreery, “you would expect to 
firfd bundles of bones rather than arti- 
culated skeletons, as people die else- 
where, are given a temporary burial 
and arc dug up and brought back when 
the group returns.” 

The archaeologists' attention will' 
now concentrate, on the north hill at 
the site, where the bulldozers are not 
due to work for about another six 
weeks. There may be more tombs on 
the rorlh hi] I -though they are almost 
impossible- to spot in Undisturbed 
ground-bui there may also be traces of 
a settlement belonging to the Early 
Bronze IV period. ir so, it .would.be 
unique in Jordan, add another rescue : - 
excavation would try. lo snatch (he ar-; 
chaeological evidence while the .bull- . 
dozers wait to move 111 . 

One of the problems dogging Umm 


Al-Bighal and all rescue excavation in 
Jordan Is lack of archaeological staff. 
The Department of Antiquities' rescue 
unit is small, and often finds itself de- 
sperately overstretched. At Umm 
Al-Bighal the department was able to 
call in assistance from ACOR; but this 
kind of help is not alwnys available. 
"We couldn't really. have done (his ex- 
cavation without ACOR; ’’said Direc- 
tor General of antiquities, Adnon Ha- 
didi. 

The rescue unit, set up by Hadidi 
soon afier he took over as director of 
antiquities in 1 977, is headed by Chier 
Inspector Hefei Haddad and staffed by 
Lhree young graduate archaeologists, 
plus assistants and technicians, with 
Tuil-lime use of a Range Rover and first 
claim on the department's photogra- 
phic facilities. The unit is run on a bud- 
get or JD I 5,000 a year, but can dip into 
the main department budget if necess- 
ary. “The rescue team are oil stand-by 
all ]he lime, even when they're at 
home," says Hadidi. “But even if they 
work 24 hours a day, there just aren't 
enough or them to keep up with the 
number of surprise discoveries.” 

“It is almost true to say the whole 
department, not just the unit, is in- 
volved in rescue work, "says Hadidi. 
"The unit concentrates oh unexpected 
discoveries, but the rest of the depart- 
ment looks after 'planned rescue’ - 
where we know in advance a con- 
struction project is going to threaten an 
ancient site. 

"The department has been criti- 
cised for being too rescue-oriented and 
not planning ahead enough," he ad- 
ded. “But we can't be. anything other 
thnn rescue-oriented when we have a 
wealth of archaeological sites on the 
one hand and a development boom on 
the other, in fact, the department has 
beep doing rescue Work since its for- 
mation in 1923, before the term ‘re- 
scue archaeology' was even coined. 

•- There have always been threats to 
our antiquities, and. we’ve always had 
to work against the clock to salvage 
what we can.” 
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Go home, Begin, go home Begin’* view of histon 

TIip ir*l Imirilln nnliitvm u.r * .1 


The Following column, by Mary McGrory, ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of 20 June, be- 
fore Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s 
visit to the United States. 


Dear Mr. Begin: 

Would you please not come (o 
Washington? 

Would you please go home? 

You will excuse this bltinincss, but 
everything about you suggests that you 
do not take hints. 


The president or the United States 
has been trying to tell you that he 
would rather not receive you as a guest 
of the notion at this time. You come, it 
pains friends of Israel to say, with blood 
on your hands. Earlier this week, the 
White House and State Department 
suggested (hat your appointment in the 
Oval Office was "tentative” - even 
though your visit was arranged some 
time ago. 

You were invited in conjunction 
with your appearance at the United 
Nations disarmament session. U is not 
a subject on which we particularly 
wish to hear you. Your credibility on 
any subject is, as a mutter of fact. low. 
Too many remember your early assu- 
rance that Israeli troops would stop 
their advance 25 miles into Lebanon. 

We are not in a mood right now to 
hear your protestations about Israel's 
security. We know your concerns. 
They are real. Y our people have not 
known a day's peace since you 
rounded, with our fervent blessings, 
the State of Israel. But does Israel's se- 
curity have (o be purchased by the 
slaughter orinnocents? We don't think 
so. 

You are properly concerned with 
the safely of Israel. We have demon- l 
strated our concern, perhaps not al- 1 
ways so strongly as you would have us 1 
do, over the years since your founding 
But (here Is something else that comes , 
lo us from our founders. Ic is wha t . 
Thomas Jefferson called "a decent re- ■ 


Spcct for the opinions or mankind.'' 

10 v- 

' «« Ignored that when you 
bombed Beirut, Si do n and Tyre. We 
have been seeing every night pictures 
,, of wounded babies and old men. We 
u re,ld ab °u( people standing outside de- 
vastated apartment buildings, wearing 
masks against the stench or corpses, 
s waiting to go in to claim their dead' 
They were a threat to you? 

Yes, we know. your planes dropped 
leaflets before they dropped the bombs 
Bin why did you have lo bomb their 
cities at all? People in apartment build- 
ings may be'PLOsympathizersoreven 
devoted adherents of Yasser Arafat. 
But they were unarmed civilians. In 
(his country, we have a low threshold 
on Indiscriminate civilian bombings 
You were trying to save your own 
troops. We understand that. We are, 
after all, the country that dropped ato- 
mic bombs on Hirroshima and Naga- 
saki to spare ourselves the casualties 
that would inevitably have resulted 
from Invasion. But gram us that we 
were up against a mighty, ff weakened 
war machine and a totally mobilized 
nation You were punishing a 
wre ched country that reluctantly 
shelters factions which, while hostile 
to you, could not wipe you offthe face 

wamro rth ’ however ,nuch ,he Y might 

Please don't tell us that the figures 
given by the Labanese of 9,000 civilian 
dead are exaggerated.- Please doflTfell "" 
us tlnf you know that there are con- 
siderably fewer than 300.000 homeless 
people. In the first place, how do you 
know7 In the second, it is already loo 
many. 

Did you not notice (hat we arc just 
corning out or the Falkland Islands ex- 
perlence. Our stand, after a month of 
neutrality." was finally mkon on the 


The Soviets and the Gulf war 


gromid jliai military aggression cannot 
be justified. I he question uf proportion 
whs involved there, too. The idea or 
killing half ns inuny troops to protect 
the rights of 1,800.1-nlkfaiid blunders 
struck many as excessive. But we dug 
in on the principle of the rights orsov- 
‘■■reign nations not to he invaded. Why 
do you think it would not apply in your 
case? Ur don't y t> u care? 

lo be sure, certain elements in our 
government mid press took an indul- 
gent view of your aggression. Lillie 
from the Unveiling parly oi the pre- 
sident suggested much more ihmi an- 
noyance. When asked in London jf 
there was any (lioiiglu of culling oil' 
military aid, which would have been 
the dearest expression ol disapproval 
the secretary opiate said, "Noaction is 
being taken lo terminate arms ship- 
ments.” 

It is true that you heard gleeful 
sounds over the geopolitical pluses: 
two Soviet clients, Syria and the PLO 
being clobbered; the missiles and tanks 
we provided you demonstrably super- 
ior to those which the Soviets gave 
them. Wonderful. 

You have heard also the palaver 
about the “new opportunities for 
peace that will be found in the rubble. 
Why would the Arabs, particularly the 
Palestinian Arabs who live on your 
West Bank, feel more kindly toward 
you after what yon have visited on 
their brothers and sisters in Lebanon? 

Why don't you go home and think 
about that for a while? Why don't you 
say you are sorry? Why don’t you tell 
us what kind of g country you are be- 
coming? Do you think that you are 
making of the Palestinians the Jews or 

this century, a people without ahome? ' 

Please, right now do not speak lo us 
nbout the Holocaust. We remembered 
it, even before you reminded us. 

We are told you insist on coming 
because ff you cancelled, people would 
think you had something to be 
ashamed of. in our opinion, you do. j 


Albert Einstein mid oilier U S. Jews 
sent a letter (u the New York | tines 
that was published on Ocvcinhei 4, 
1‘MN, describing Meuacliem Begin 
founder of the llciui (Freedom) IM ,| V 
in Israel tins way. 

Among the must distributing 
political phenomena of our lime is 
(he emergence of the newly created 
stulc of Israel and Hie "Freedom 
Party” (llerul). a pullilcal party 
closely akin in Its organ! /at Jon. 
methods, politic- al philosophy and 
social appeal lo the Na/i and Vnsc- 
Isl parties... The public atmruh of 
Bcgln's party arc no guide what- 
ever lo Its actual character 
...Within the Jewish community 
they have preached an admixture or 
ultra-nationalism, religious mys- 
ticism, and racial superiority... 

they have proposed corporate un- 
ions on the Italian Fascist 
model... In the light of the forego- 
ing considerations. It Is Imperative 
Ihat the truth about Mr. Begin and 
bis movement be made known In 
thb country.'* 

Begin himself in his books The He- 

i W. 1 ?.' whl,c "W* ndniils his 
debt to Vladimir Jnbonlinsky, the most 
martial of the early Zionists, mid foun- , 
Jcr of the Zionist -Revisionist 
Movement, which modelled itself 
against, and borrowed heavily from 
Mussolini's Fascist Party. Begin ex- 1 
plains his foreign policy this w.iy : 

_ J *?*** be »”« I" launching 
preventive wars against the Arab * 
States without further hesitation. P 

By doing so. we will achieve two P 
targets: firstly, the annihilation or J' 

Arab power; and secondly the ex- 
pansion of our territory. 

^Ss”* 11 K " CSSCl Oc * obcr 12. 





Menachem Begin 


Mute. It is his bclierthai any tm\ 
achieve this end is justified Solnfc 
1 9*18 lie led uu attack on DeirVt. 
massacring the civilians in an dfaii 
purge (lie area. He has said, l»k 
back on the attack: p 

The massacre was not only Jo 
1 1 fled, hut there would not hit 
been a stulc of Israel without Ik 
‘victory ’ al Delr Yassin, 

i-TTiiilly, Lawrence Davidson, al'J 
writer, wrote this in 1978: 


One of the trademarks oi lleuin's 
ideology is his belief in a "pure Jewish 


lleglu Is nnt a reasonable mu, 
lie is a Zionist ideologue In Ik 
strictest sense of the term and Iftn 
moored to a congenitally narrai 
view of history. It Is a terrible thing 
to lie so completely bound by Ilf 
pust-lt makes (he future almost 
predictable. And, Risen a IlllltO- 
jeellvliy, || is hard to avoid the pit- 
‘Mellon Hint Menachem Begin all 
siugle-m lulled ly pursue his Inbred 
ideal of a Greater Israel until, l» 
lute, it becomes tragically clear 
(hut in its reali/atlon lie the my 
seeds of destruction, 

Mcn.ichcm Begin attacked Uh 
n»n on 4, June, 1982. 


Ihe H w?r E betwi^ hTsTco^ 

WlTich' i M h e w inner? WeVe ven l h a Us JftJ? ° F 
not clear yet. So the SovietsareToeoine K* fc I up P orl r ° r ■■*!. and any 
ns silent as they can, and they arcgiving recen^molllh tl H f ™ y have had in 
muted support to both sides in the cop 8 n - h of drawm 8 closer to the 

nict. And if there were finally to be°o wNmLi hv'nS W ? Ul ? eertainl y be 

winner, tins would be even better for by J. rm Sov,cl commitment 

Moscow. " oet,er ror t0 B Policy which would give Irao 


w mo/ nave naa n 

recent months or drawing closer to the 
Soviet Union would certainly be 
eclipsed by a firm Soviet commitment 
to a policy which would give Iraq the 
status of an Iranian satellite. 


. During the ye er. Sovi« in- . bT.n 
finance lias been growing In Iran. So- in ’ a lreat V of friendship nnd 
viet experts are in place in various ra . u .°" was signed by Iraq and the 
strategic points or the economy and the r7 VICI v, n . • and this remains in 
security forces. There were wide- 5!!°®* ? w . l, J at tfle Iraqis have with- 
sprend reports of Soviet help coming L,«J r - n J om rfln and sce lheir own 
across the border during the recent Ira- V n . , ,h ®y have appealed to 
nian arms build-up on the frontier with » J-Pr 11 for ll,e "defence ass- 

Iraq, But even as the Soviet presence in S;., , Wh *eli is guaranteed in the 
Tehran and other Iranian cities has be- ln ,, ac !> (he s b v le« have been 

come more marked, criticism or the ,' ,ed help lo Iraq since the 

Soviet Union by Iran ’s religious leaders ■ lh ! W8r ‘ 111,5 United help 

hascontinued and haseven sharpened. b i u ’ . r ° r 8,1 lhc reasons 

This has been countered by embar ! » e ®° vSets do not want to 

rassed silence from Moscow become heavily involved. 


Of the two countries, Iran is by far 


. - — ■ uu nui want lo 

become heavily involved. 

an> thc Khomeini regime 
and its attitude is a mystery to (he So- 


(he most Important for the Soviet i Un- Tehran 0 ^ 11 ‘5° help ll|ey are B,vin 8 lo 
on In Strategic terms. Soviet control or n ?^? i ,he€me rB a »ce 

Iran would finally give Moscow firm erfoi™? f d A *nd pow- 

bases on the Indian Ocean and on the m ,s,amic exlremis!s 

oastern shoreorthe Gulfitself. It would our f ab e sputhern neighb- 

contribute lo the policy or enclr- since there, must be 


played so large a part In Soviet strategic tory WilhSSimS Si* 0 Sov,c . 1 ,erri ' 
thin king in recent years. And Inin , one forHie^ fesu[,s 
of the most populous and potentially the Soviet^Ion f heS ® V,lal ^ ° r ■ 
power fill states of Ihq region, is a rich ' Un ' 0n ’ . ! 

prize In itself. . Soviet leaders feci happier with 

■ Yet there arc other aspects of the iTv^s u " *! er5 ' Instabi| - 
siluatton which claim Soviet attention ■' iveuw s,nc6 J l g, T es them an 
While Iraq was winning and iheYi^t' ft^Wh W ^- 8h . lhey fflel ,,ke 

wason Iranian territory, the SovlS SJS? bav f l,tlto for the ! 
Iran could say (hey were helping the Ayau>Ua victorious ■ , 

' “underdog’ 1 , or (he “victim ofaggres- them° WhS?!^ ° r * v f n le8s .H«'lo 
» (s» "-wool 


«uu puw- - 

erftil regime run by Islamic extremists 
is not a comfortable southern TeSS? 
our, partloularjy since there mus* be 

fe^ur roi^f r r °? SmS . 0f lsfa ^ 
ro f H Wi,h 

The Soviet leaders feel happier with 
JJI? stBt “ on the,r frontiers. Instabil- 
l Iy ,|? s,nc6 h gives (hem an 


icnviory, ine soviets in nriwm ™.n, 7 . c ,UI ine . . 

Tran could say lhey were helping the AyrtollalrSSifiH iL!T? 2' 1 victorious ■ , I - 
• ' "underdog’*, or (he "victim of aggros- ihL vhirh ? orevqn less.use jo ;V 
: Jfon." Their support for Iran could not fc4 m'r d lUrn ° r 

be described as necessarily anti- Arab 1 , P 011 ®/™ 8 tbe Soviets coding 

No*, however, KSSBSSjhr " ■ 
life- With. the' exception pf Syri' and ? c S29 r ^*- ' 

Libya, the whole Arab World Is ' 

. : Swiaa Press Review and Report ' Ll 
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The idea of Palestine 


By Edward \Y. Said 

Dr. Sa'id is a professor of English and comparative 
literature at Columbia University. His books include 
Orientalism, The Question of Palestine and Covering 
Islam. In the article below 1 , he argues that now is the 
time to reflect on the idea of Palestine. 


WITH THOUSANDS of Israeli troops ravaging 
Lebanon, with literally uncountable civilian ca- 
sual itics caused by indiscriminate terror bombing, 
with a political campaign designed expressly to 
dehumanise the Palestinians (two-legged beasts, 
terrorists, as Begin and his minions call them) in 
order more easily to kill us many or them ns 
possible-wit It all this and worse, it may seem to- 
tally inappropriate now to reflect on the idea of 
Palestine. 

Certainly the Habib mission allows for no such 
reflection, and this, like U S policy itself, lakes 
the sense out of (he Middle East. Unlike Europe, 
where there is at least a historical sense or the 
liumun and polilicnl meaning of the struggle for 
Palestine by Palestinians, the American scene is 
rife cither with reductive, on-lhc-spot reportingof 
the kind of dial encourages Zionist apologists to 
say that the media is lying about thc war's hor- 
rendous scope, or with endlessly dreary com- 
mentary about thc question formulated by the 
U.S. policy- -makers, questions that skirl the iss- 
ues disgracefully and confine the Palestinian 
question to the evacuation from Beirut. 

Yet in both Europe and America, Lhc immedi- 
ate drama of Lhc Palest ine -Lebanese tragedy 
threatens to overwhelm thought entirely. And 
even though expressions of outrage, displays of 
attitude, and pratings about “new political oppor- 
tunities" are perfectly understandable, one must 
not lose sight of how it is that ideas and values are 
embodied in the awful scenes unfolding before us. 
Three important aspects of the idea or Palestine 
compel attention. 

Independent Palestinian existence 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, the idea or 
Palestine-represented by every one of the four 
million Palest inlans-is what drives the Israeli mP 
lilary machine io its furious assaults on Lebanon 
and elsewhere. T here is u simple, irreducible au- 
thenticity in the very existence of Palest in in ns 
who speak of Palestine ns their homeland, a fiict 
with which, ever since it began. Zionism has been 
unable to deal except by massive negation nnd 
denial. Neither security, nor pence, nor an end lo 
terrorism is Israel's root difficulty, but rather the 
assertion by every Palestinian, militant or not, 
that he or she was displaced, dispossessed, disper- 
sed by Israel when it appeared in 1948. 

Leaving aside Begin, Sharon nnd Eytan, Zio- 
nism's resource fulness has always faltered when 
It came to native Palestinians. Either they were 
ignored, or lhey were lo be punished. For once 
you creaLe a policy based, so far as Palestinians are 
concerned, on the advantages of being a Jew and 
Ihe equal and opposite disadvantages of being a 
non- Jew ; t he collective enterprise will inevitably 
be called into question by the non-Jews (i.e. the 
Palestinians), who must live the disadvantages. 
The more they have done so, the more Zionism 


has collectively denied them. 

T he repetition of this pattern has increased thc 
level or Palestinian resistance obviously enough. 
Not the least sign of this is thc unchallenged 
Palestinian legitimacy or the PLO and its extraor- 
dinary heroism in the face of a vastly superior 
force. 

Israel’s present policies are all of a piece: to 
destroy the Palestinian will to national self- deter- 
mination by destroying thc basis of an indepen- 



Ed ward Sa'id 

dent Palestinian existence. Begin therefore speaks 
of "liberating' 'I he West Bank nnd Gaza, not of 
annexing them. The word Palestine itself is for- 
bidden on the occupied territories, ns are any in- 
stitutions expressing Palestinian nationalism— 
schools, universities, books, newspapers, muni- 
cipal councils. 

How starkly it has come down to (he truth that 
hardline Zionists, with their purblind Western 
apologists in tow, stake Israel's existence on the 
actual liquidation of any trace of Palestinian life. 
How uuterly despicable is Begin 's demagoguery 
when it posits either Palestine or Trebllnka, at thc 
very moment when his armies are bombing re- 
fugee civilians without mercy a Tew miles away, 
and incarcerating many thousands ofthelr men in 
virtual concentration camps where they are de- 
nied prisoner-of-war sLat us. 

Yet Israeli supporters still ram on about ignor- 
ing the truth. For the past year alone there have 



been over 7,000 Israeli violations of Lebanese air- 
space, territorial waters, land boundaries: each of 
them wos recorded by United Nations irucc ob- 
servers As against one Israeli casualty during thc 
three months prior lo the invasion. Israel had 
killed several hundred Palestinians nnd Lebanese 
in air strikes and border raids, and it has main- 
tained a cashiered Lebanese officer, Sand Haddad, 
inside Lebanon. This is lhc country that now says 
it is for a free and independent Lebanon, without 
at the same time concealing that it wants Lebanon 
ruled by its Phnlangist allies. 

Far from the attempted assassination of Israe- 
li's ambassador to London Shlomo Argov huig a 
real reason for the invasion. Israeli officials - Be- 
gin. Shamir, Sharon, Arens, Eytnn-have repeat- 
edly slated their intention to raid Lebanon ; it tins 
always been a question of "when" not of 
"whether”. As for the gravity or Ihe supposed 
PLO ability to destroy Israel, Ihat was never a 
serious matter in Israeli thinking. 

Rhetoric 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, the idea of Pales- 
tine today is the last credible and actual com- 
ponent of Arabisnt. Divided as it has rarely been 
before, the Arab World presents a spectacle pro- 
voking laughter and tears in equal measure. Vast 
wealth and potential power for good are squan- 
dered. Internecine quarrels take nn unseemly toll 
in lives as well as resources. The greedy corrup- 
tion of alienated, incompetent regimes has turned 
most of the Arab World into something closely 
resembling a prison. Along with the abrogation of 
democracy, the regimes justify their authorita- 
rianism in (he name of national security and of 
Arabisiti. 

Religious fundamentalism has been bred in 
direct response both to the regimes' tacit complic- 
ity with the enemies they profess to be fighting, as ! 
well os to the Arab World's directionless drift. 
When creativity or latent appears it is routinely, 
and officially silenced. Only cult or Ihe ruler, the 
party, and the regime are given unlimited head- 
way. And, still thc rhetoric of Arabism pours 
forth. 

The focal point of Arab rhetoric is Palestine. 
Vet , ns recent research has shown, it was always 
popular pressure on indifferent ruiers that 
brought them round to the Palestinian cause. This 
wasiliecascinihcGuirdurlnglhc 1 936 Palestine 
general strike when the first financial aid to the 
Palestinian Arabs was sent, and the pattern has 
continued since. 

Plainly, however, rulers have gotton the better 
of lheir people since, during thc darkest days or 
the Israeli siege of Beirut, all that the Arab states 
could muster was some pleading al Lhe American 
court, and ineffective pleading at that. Thc ques- 
tion is why, and why is (he question or Palestine 
relevant to all this? 

For one,, thc presence of a body of committed, 
politicised Palestinian fighters organically related 
lo their community directly impugns every inac- 
tive Arab army and party. Yasser Arafat is on the 
front lines with his people; he walks the streets as 
unprotected as anyone else. His enemy is the 
common enemy and he fights it directly, instead 
of resorting lo public nuttings expressing enmity, 
even as private accommodations are made with 
the status quo. 

Can it be lost on any Arab that what in 1967, 
500,000 Arab troops, 900 Arab planes, 3,000 
IBtf WrSWf *-Tfe&*&eeii 
done, for at least eleven weeks, by an unbowed 
handful of Palestinian and Lebanese guerrillas 
who possess scarcely 100 antiquated tanks and no 
airforce al all? 

For another, the Palestinian stand Ln Lebanon 
and elsewhere incarnates a principled opposition 
to Israeli designs on the Arab World. Consider 
that for at least 50 years Ihe Zionist vision of the 
region has narrowed inexorably to a ghetto state 
on the one hand, and, on the other, an Arab 
World kept in a slate of permanent unrest. Ac- 
cording lo a former ch ief oflsraeli intelligence, the 
campaign in Lebanon wouldn't have been poss- 
ible wiihoutthesafeguardora neutralised EgypL. 

Israeli efforts to destabilise Lebanon have been 
in place since the mid-1950s, even down to the 
details of a Maronite major In South Lebanon 
acting as an Israeli surrogate. 

General Sharon has been open about his plans. 
Last December he declared that Israeli “strategic" 
Interests now Included the whole of the adjacent 
Arab World, plus Iran, Turkey, Pakistan, North 
Africa, and Zimbawe. Jordan, he has unilaterally 
decided. Is to be Palestinian, and in addition his 
government has bombed Iraq, annexed the Golan 
Heights, penetrated Saudi land, sea and air-space, 
to say nothing or quite literally destroying Leba- 
non in order to make it *'ChrisUan’ , ,The relatively 
benign quality of Palestinian “dreams' 1 ,, with no 


nuclear weapons to back them up. ore almost em- 
barrassing. 

Against all this, the Palestinians therefore, im- 
mediately enact thc ritual incantation of Arab 
nationalism, that imperialism must be opposed. 



Only (he Palestinians do it because thc abiding 
idea of Palestine, which fuels their stubbornness, 
has given them thc courage to do so. 

Right and wrong 


IN THE THIRD PLACE, because the idea or 
Palestine is grounded In the life of every Pales- 
tinian, and because it represents the only direct 
Arab effort against an expansionist Zionism, it is 
also a kind of wedge opening up thc discrepancy 
between Israel as it has appeared internationally 
jnd as it is in fact. Moral, democratic, unusual, 
special: these were the words baptising Israel's 
creation in 1 948. Itsclaimson the West because or 
European guilt over anti-Semitism continue, al- 
though most everywhere else Israel is synonym- 
ous with ruthlcssness, cruelty nnd oppression. 
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Who are the Palestinians if not (he functional hr; jJJIjo;-' j! , 
;qui valent or Israel’s blacks, or Read Indians? 

Why, If not because of its attitude to the Pples- 

yoiftw ^im/vfefjhT^Vnr-Thtexaih ' sttencah ijj- 

junta, the entire American right-wing? As for lib- .;•§}•••& <]] 

erals who preach support for Solidarity or (hose 'Hi! 

who go on sanctimoniously about terrorism and t- j 

are silent when it pomes to Israel, they are shown T '‘ li V!. ■' r ‘ 
up for the more cowards and liars they are be- i 

cause Palestinians can be seen dying on the TV ; j.. 

screen every night. L- h-S 


The idea of Palestine forces these questions. It 
is not just a matter or land, water, and a (lag: they 
are important, but not the only thing. What mat- 
ters about Palestine is what has always prevented 
Israel from converting its military superiority into 
lasting political gains, that invincible Palestinian 
desire to keep hold of what Is right and lo reject 
what is wrong, 


• By most standards, the Palestinians ■ are a 
modestly endowed people, although a people 
possessed by whaL is in the strict sense a secular f 
ideal. They want justice, but not abstract Justice; | 
rather, they went something that can be lived by 
them collectively in forms that can still be called | 
just. In .support or this , they have offered no . 
metaphysical rationale, no divinely ordained i 
trans- historical scheme. For, them the Idea of -; 
Palestine is adequate lo their real memoryr lheir ' 
actual present, and lheir minimal requirements ; 
for the foture. This is the idea which even Ihe ; 
Lebanese conflagration will not diminish.' 
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I Part IV 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

UNDERLYING OUR poor performance In our struggle against Israel 
over the past few decades are a number of reasons that need identification 
and, perhaps, sonic elaboration. Some ofthese reasons seem to be within 
our reach and control, while others arc undeniably beyond our reach 
The continuing Israeli occupation of Lebanon and the recent barbarian 
attacks on the Palestinians only help focus, or rather bring into sharper 
focus, our terrible helplessness. 

Have we become a nation loo civilized, too spoiled, too settled to even 
offer the meanest form of self-defence? We receive our daily beatingsand 
punishment'withoui any effective protest. The Israeli military machine 
well-trained and honed, cuts like a hot knife through the fabric of on/ 
body. Like the old Chinese settlements, we see our towns and villages 
pillaged and vazed to the ground by the modern hordes. 

Another reason for our continued defeat as a nation is that we are 
effectively a leaderless people. With very few exceptions, the A rob coun- 
Irtesare ineptly led. or worse yet. not led at all. The people, raw material 
as they are anywhere else in the world, are willing to sacrifice and nay the 
price if there is any one to offer the proper direction and leadership 
Perhaps those who nre now in search ora hero, will one day find that 

Present-day Arab leadership, with few exceptions, has fallen prey to 
personal aggrandizement and grandiose pronouncement. Lacking the 
primary tools, training and temperament for proper leadership, most or 
them have fallen to mutual suspicions, conspiracies and back-biting 
Aggravating this situation no doubt is the fact that many or them lack the 
meanset symbols of legitimacy, having come to power not by legitimate 
^ e I. llance or demoCra,[c Weans , but through the conspiracy of a COU P 
D ETA T. Lacking this legitimacy , Ihcir primary concern becomes how 
to maintain their hold on power, a power that is alien to them and with 
whose elements they are totally unfamiliar. Where continuity, dedica- 
tion and legitimacy exist, as is the case in Jordan, other factors unfortu- 
nately act as a limit to effectively tackle the problems that face us. 

In the Arab \yorld in general, and under such circumstances, no free 
discussion is allowed and no opinions are solicited; democracy in any 
form or man ner becomes n stranger in the land and decisions that ought 
to bo reached in consultation and. following debate are dictated from 
J The morc cloistered the leadership. Hie more confused and erratic . 
the behaviour and decisions become. Lacking proper feedback from their 1 
own people through democratic institutions, a free or semi-free press or * 
any other kind of interaction, the decisions are the more difficult to take 

1 h ,° Pf° pJeS ' , reaction is * startling to the leaders as the decision 
iisen is to (he pepple. 

Coupled with this is an intellectual confusion that compounds the 

fw’of Sincelheree * isis no manifest ideology, oral least 

mm ? S ■""? T a modicum of P°P ula r consensus, every 

man becomes his own philosopher and political analyst. ConversInE 

tolirinn? ? CSe ,° r Yemcnis "My produce eight or more political 
tondoncics and explanations, depending on the liming, circumstances 

Wfl I1WP0 offhe group. This confusion in th e political sober* k 

hnm riUCt i° n Q u the rnodern mass media, initi ally consideredlfysome 1 ^ " 

homogenize the masses, has so far added only fort her dis/rrav LS 
confusion Upon (he bewildered and confused underlayers 

delfowr ' rudn8 ch0ices and allemalivcs without the proper guidance 

delineating a proper path. w guiuance 

B „H , Ji t , hUS th i l Arrb masses - lh ough civilized, appreciative or art 
and poetry, and adhering to a time-honoured set or values ethics and 
religion, become quickly what looks to outsiders tike a headless and 

“ mob so easily overwhelmed and whipped by a dedicated 
and efficiently led machine like Israel. • yCted ■ 

- abe> Lh “ s thal lhe “What Is to be done?" Worries 

■ momentous and a matter of life and death. Can anything be do£? 


With the writer's full name 
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Good ambassadors 


To the editor 

It is easy to generalise about people 
from different lands. The over-crilicai 
American , the bowler-hatted Briton, 
the Japanese festooned wit It cnincras 
and the arrogant German are well 
known in fiction. 

Your writer Ruth Abu |)ceb is 
concerned with the modern image of 
the Arab in the West 10 August and 
quite rightly criticises many of the 
characterisations of the novelist. 

One of the main reasons why mis- 
conceptions grow about people is that 
most nationalities do not act in a fore- 
ign land as they would at home. The 
traveller tends, unfortunately, to give 
an immediate false impression of him- 
selfand his people asa whole. It Isa pity 
that we cannot all be good ambassadors 
for our countries when we travel. 

Ranada Abdul Majeed 
Amman 


Community Colleges 
To (he editor 

In your article, entitled “1 8,000 
students head for college" fl 2 August), 
the number of community colleges in 
Jordan was given incorrectly. There 
are 42 such colleges in Jordan, accord- 
ing to Ministry of Education figures, 
not 20 as stated in your article 

Jala I Azzeh 
Amman 

The Jerusalem Star stands corrected. 
We apologize for the error. 


Tomorrow’s leaders 


To the editor 

Your article on the refugee summer 
■camp (19 August) was interesting. It 
was good to see these boys being given 
the opportunity to do constructive 
work while cqjoylng [he outdoor life 
and companionship of their friends. 

Evet^body sympathises with the 
pl«lit ofthese young people, many of 

whose lives are surrounded by tragedy 

At the same time it is to be hoped that 
their young minds are being encou- 
rased to look for a future or peace and 
not filled with thoughts of hale and 

!? rr0n 2 such youn * PWPle 
_mal the leaders of tomorrow will em- 

Akram Yafbek 
Amman 


Wrong chef 
To (he editor 

I claim to be a good cook and I enjoy 

! CORNER a 6 i di ? eS in your CHEFS 

A* it happens, [ had to see ' 

Lnemv d I. ,n ‘ he Hol ! day ,nn - Ima- 
gine my surprise when he turned out to 

.berteptlrelydliferent person than the 

one, poured next fo the Holiday inn 

, f° rry li> P°mt out your mistake, but 
I hope it wtli help prevent such mis- 
takes. in the future. _ 


’■■■ i Good appetite 
Salvra A. Rahman 


LETTERS 


The Jerusalem Star stands corrected 

Reborn Star 


...hoping I'lie Jerusalem Slur will 
one dny be published in Arab Jer- 
usalem. 

Tulnl Hmn/cli 
Ant mu n 


The numc of your newspaper re- 
minds us of the Holy City mid urges us 


I AM A 

EAUSTINIAN. 

k 


Q. 


Will SETTLEMENTS 
\ rr.ON MY LAND.. 


Q 


ANDQD5ED down 
MY SHOP.., 

Jus 


X. 


AND KILLED MY 
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In In; faithful tu it. 

Mrehved Tall 
(Director General) 
l'areq Masarweh 
(Chief Editor) 
A1 llfuq A! IqtUadl 
Arntnai 

We foci that every new-born new- 
spuper in Hie. Arab World isa rebinhof 
our own 

Abdul Ghaut Mrouek 
Portico Publications 
Londoi 


I LIVE ON THE 

WEST BANK L 


r V tell 


NOW THEY HAVE 
FIRED MY MAYOR 


s -e 





AND SHOT UP MY 
MECBH 0 GD.. 
\f*. 
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Viewpoint 

The 

)ieed for 

U.S. 

realism 

I 

I By Ya'coub Jabir 

UNITED STATES officials have 
;been hinting that after a settlement 
ifor the problems of Lebanon is 
reached, (he Reagan administration 
jwlll embark upon a new drive to 
■solve the Palestinian question 
'“within the framework of the 
j£amp David agreements." 







■ *UJ| BPMI ■■■ 

Break ranks! The commandos arc withdrawing. 


Ai-Anba 


If Washington intends to base its 
coming peace moves on the Camp 
(David accords, it will soon find out 
ithat It is fooling itself and disap- 
j pointing those Arabs and non- 
Arabs who still look to the United 
Slates as a key force In n Middle 
■ East peace settlement. 

j As Tar as we remember, the 
'.Camp David agreements had three 
| signatories: the United -States, 

^ Egypt and Israel. The three parties 
j were hoping thaL "moderate Pales- 
tinians" would soon be drawn into 
> the autonomy talks in one way or 
( another. But negotiations over self- 
j rule for Palestinians in the West 
j Bank and Gaza have dragged on for 
years without any significant 
breakthrough, partly because 
Palestinians rejected the concept of 
"autonomy" as an adequate basis to 
fulfil their national demands, and 
partly because Israel had no inten- 
tion whatsoever or bringing the 
j talks to a successful qonclusion. 

I The wlthdrAwl from Sinai and 
i the invasion of .Lebanon have all- 
owed Egypt’s new leadership to 
. free itself from the burdens im- 
:! posed on the previous leadership at 
; Camp David. The atrocities of the 
Israeli Invaders in Lebanon, as well 
as Cairo’s effort to gained rcadmls- 
sion to the Arab fold, have alienated 
Egypt further from Washington 
and Tel Aviv. Egypt, in the mean- 
time, has declared that it would 
freeze the autonomy talks with Is- 
: rnel until Israeli forces withdraw 
completely from Lebanon- 
•something that looks highly im- 
probable for the foreseeable future. 

Above all, and perhaps contrary 
to American and Israeli expecta- 
; j‘ 0lls ' l he brutalities of Israeli action • 
^ eba ?on have strengthened the 
Palestinians’ determination to re- 
establish their national identity on a 
oasis entirely different from the 

Palestinians whose participation 
was sought in the autonomy nego- 

dliners" ^ n ° W becoming “ har " 

80 5 Washington intends to re- 
™ ' he silled talks, it will find 
only [ Srae | to negotiate with. The 
. “ nc ® °r the other parties will 
T.T.. er, lerprise extremely un- 
. Runup, and even ridiculous. 

Ho I* 16 5 am P David process is 
S a H d no efrort will bring it back 
1 to tile, inhere ever were hopes that 
ne process could succeed , the in- 

•i?fl on . ° r Lebanon has shattered 
These hopes. 

? Y^htoglon thus would do bet- 
, for itself and its allies by aban- 
- «£?!? mor ‘bund Camp David 
i and shifting to a more real- 

i •SWf icil *- h has a,ready lost 

ils credibility . in the Arab 
' '*inha d 85 a feSult °f toe Invasion of 
. and on,y 8 ne w genuine' 

: tlnn ” can olTori, based on recogni- 
riehic ° r u- ,e 8kimate Palestinian 
i Tar transcend the li- 


Arab editorial opinion 


THE PHASED withdrawal of Palesti- 
nian commandos from West Beirut 
and the impact of the move on the fu- 
ture orthe Palestinian question are the 
main themes tackled by Arab new- 
spaper editorials this week. 

All newspapers agree thal the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) is withdrawing from West Bei- 
rut with honour and dignity after the 
longest confrontation in the history or 
the Arab-lsraeli conflict. They also 
agree that the withdrawal marks a new 
era in the Palestinian people’s political 
and military action. 

The leading Egyptian newspaper 
Al-Ahram says that the Lebanese 
events will constitute "an effective fac- 
lor in shaping the future or the Arab 
region for a long period’’. Referring to a 
recent poll in which the majority ,of 
Israelis say they do not believe the in- 
vasion or Lebanon will uproot the 
PLO, Al-Ahram asserts that Israel will 
never enjoy peace ns long as it avoids 
proper solutions for the outstanding 
problems. 

Tile paper warns thnl following the 
Palestinian fighters’ withdrawal, Leba- 
non faces the threat or division; a ca-' 
tastrophe that could be more ferocious 
than the Israeli bombardment, it ex- 
plains that the situation in Lebanon is 
set to explode into a new civil war. 
Signs of this are beginning to emerge in 
the sectarian and factional dispute over 
the presidential election. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper editorials ' 
are unanimous in asserting thBl the 
PLO has proved that it is too strong and 
united to be liquidated. 

Al-Ral Al-Aam says that the PLO 
■decision to withdraw its fighters from 
Beirut is as strong and courageous as 
the decision to resist the Israeli sea, air 


Al-Qabas says the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon has proved beyond any 
doubt thal the Palestinian revolution is 
too strong and mature to be ended, it 
adds the Zionist-propagated illusion of 
the Israeli army’s ability to crush the 
Palestinian revolution in a single blow 
has ben completely shattered in Leba- 
non.' 

The Kuwaiti newspaper calls on Is- 
rael, the United Stales and the West to 
face up to the fact that the Palestinian 
revolution is here toslayand thal peace 
will never be achieved in Galiilee or 
any other place until a Palestinian state 
is established under PLO leadership. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper, 
Al'Watan, refers to the split in enemy 
ranks and the heavy casualilies among 
Israeli forces as a major achievement of 
the PLO's heroic steadfast ness. 

“The second major PLO 
achievement is the unmasking of the. 
ugly face of Zionism before world pu- 
blic opinion in a way that shows Me- 
nachern Begin and Ariel Sharon as the 
real terrorists in . the Middle East”, 
Al-Watan writes. The Kuwaiti daily 
goes on to say that the PLO has not 
offered kriy substantial concession re- 


garding the Palestinian question, not 
even by its acceptance of U.N. resolu- 
tions on the problem. 

The English-language daily,- Ku- 
wait Times urges the United States to 
abandon its short-sighted policies. It 
says the time has come for U.S. action 
to improve America's image in the 
world by finding a just solution to the 
Palestinian problem. 

The paper notes that the withdra- 
wal or Palestinian forces from West 
Beirut has not removed the PLO from 
the path of struggle to set up an in- 
dependent Palestinian state on the 
national Palestinian soil. 

In Saudi Arabia, a leading new- 
spaper says the evacuation or Pales- 
tinian fighters from Beirut to Arab 
countries means thal the Palestinian 
revolution will spread throughout 
Arab lands. 

The newspaper, Al-Rlyadh, ex- 
plains in an editorial [hat the distribu- 
tion of the Palestinian revolution 
throughout the Arab homeland will 
deepen its roots in Arab soil. "As a re- 
sult of this dispersion, confrontation 
with Israel will be transformed from a 
Palestinian -Israel I dispute into an 
Arab-lsraeli confrontation,” the Saudi 
paper adds. 

Another Saudi paper, Al-Jazlra ur- 
ges Palestinian leaders to convene a 
congress of representatives of all Arab 
countries to draw up a comprehensive 
plan for Palestinian action and coop- 
eration between Palestinians and other 
Arabs. 

It adds thal Palestinian national un- 
ity should be given tap priority by PLO 
leaders at the proposed conference. 

The Jeddah-based Okaz daily re 


marks in a front-page editorial that no 
peace in the Middle East will be 
achieved by the eviction of (he Pales- 
tinian fighters From Lebanon, because ■ 
peace in the region is closely linked to a 
comprehensive settlement of the 
Palestinian problem. 

The leading Saudi paper AI-BIIad 
asserts that the PLO has "achieved the 
greatest political and diplomatic vic- 
tor)' in ils history." 

The United Arab Emirates’ Al- 
Khaleej says the Palestinian fighters 
have proved that Israeli and U.S. wea- 
pons cannot destroy the Palestinian re- 
volution. 

Al-Itlihnd or Abu Dhabi writes that 
while the fighters may be distributed to 
camps and given jobs in other Arab 
countries, the revolution will conti- 
nue. 

Writing in the Paris-based Arabic- 
language weekly magazine Al-Watan 
Al-Arabi, former Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmi argues at length 
that the PLO eviction is only a pretext 
for the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. He 
says the invasion's real aim Is to pre- 
pare for "the next Israeli blow, which 
will be directed at the Gulf states one 
a ller another, while Syria will be neu- 
tralised.” 

Here in Jordan, the tone has been 
bitter, though tinged with pride at the 
fierce resistance pul up by the Pales- 
tinian commandos againsttheinvading 
Israelis. The English-language Jordan 

Times notes: "There is enough honour 
in the Palestinian forces leaving Beirut 
to fill not one, but several slates." U 


adds there Is no shame in the dispersal, 
"for you are dispersed among other 
Arabs who look to you with silent, 
quiet respect." 

Commenting on the election of 
Phalangisl military leader Bashir Ge- 
mayel as president of Lebanon, Ad- . 
Du stour says thal the presidential elec- 
tion was conducted tinder unusual 
conditions created by the Israeli inva- 
sion. 

These conditions, Ad-Dustour 
adds, have weakened lhe opposition to 
Geinaycl and facilitated his election. 
The Jordanian daily goes on to say that 
the future or Lebanon and ils destiny 
now depends on the policies of the new 
president, and whether he will rule as 
leader orthe Phalangist Party or as the 
president of all Lebanon. 

As president of all the Lebanese 
people, the paper explains, Gemaycl 
should establish solid relations with the 
Muslim majority and restore their 
confidence, lie is also required to 
maintain Lebanon's Arab identity, and 
rebuild bridges of trust and brother- 
hood with Arab states, t he paper adds. 

It also warns Gcmaycl against fall- 
ing in the Israeli trapby signinga peace 
treaty with the Zionist state. 

As -president of Lebanon, Ad- 
Dustour continues, Gemayel must be 
the strongest in demanding an im- 
mediate withdrawal of Israeli forces, 
because the country’s dignity and sov- 
ereignty can never be preserved under 
foreign occupation 
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Cairo on a ‘canvas’ 


AN VON t who visits Cairo should 
read Desmond Stewart's Great Cairo: 
Mother ul the World ft is an over- 
whelming task to write ihc story ul n 
cily whose history si ret cites hack over 
millenia but Stewart does it well. The 
evocative epithet in the book’s title is 
very much u living thing. Recent I yon n 
pliuic Irom Saana to Cairo a group of 
returning Egyptian workers were 
heard to say with excitement, "We are 
going home to Umm al-Dunya- 
•Mother of the World." 

Stewart's Cairo is a lyrical history. 


Reviewed by Margot Badran 

GREAT CAIRO: “ 

MOTHER OF 

THE WORLD 

By Desmond Stewart 

Cairo. American University 
of Cairo Press 

high water mark at summer's end her 
swollen waters were ceremoniously 


atewart s Cairo is a lyrical history. L ...f.L T . 

It is n labour of love writ ten with deep l,,,lcnshcJ w,lh « he an »ufll •■cutting of 
■ feeling and obvious delight by one who the canal" allowing the water to (low in 
has sn vc mred the cily Cuming to Cairo tJl > s channel that went ail the way to 
iu the laic ' fifties, the author exper- lhe Red Sea. Early this century the 
ienced lire there in the 'sixties and , khalig or canal v.is paved over and to- 
’seventics up to his tin timely death in day forms Port Said Street. 

„ Thc 

Slcw.'iri has produced a formidable l,,e ‘ lseend ancj of ruhng groups, an aid 
history that bears the imprint or his ° , r w ' hom Cairo’s history is 

special imercsts, incli nations, and tus- r'V ■ ps ,0 P°Br.iphical growth 
tes. We observe an acute mind husv ° ri,,uc "Vund successive styles or rule; 

rcllceiing upon Cairo’s eenuiricx-old i iV^ t ™ l<S V?i ,< !LV ,a,1 i y , wll, . bc lllc ll,r °e 
experience and an eye .sensitive to c 1,11 i P tcrs 0,11 he Manila ukc slave-rulers, 
spcciaclc, monuments, and human . n . . 
rythms. The Cniro rich in ceremonials IMe , ,sldmit:c . ra VVHS ushered in with 
and vivid street life is porLrnycd bv Slo- ■ scll emcri ^ 01 Fustat, the tented gar- 
wart ns if on a canvas where both the r ISim t ° w !).° ri,ie Bedouin troops sent 
grand sweep and thc detail are can- lrom Arabia under the command of 
lured. A mnhn nl-As to conquer Egypt in 

mid- 7 ill century. In this area which 
The book takes the render from the i r ? ni * lhc ? ,y ’ s southern -most tip 
capital's remotest origins when Mem* . , »I?r er r _<, " ir sl * l,rbs) wa * 

phis and Heliopolis commanded the bu,h ,n *»42lhe first inosqiiein Egypt, 
headwaters of the Nile delta down to 

the present -day city bursting at its ^ The Mos< t Ue of Amr, standing io- 
seams. The greater part of the book . y ’ was reb,ll, » and expanded many 
deals with Islamic Cairo whose history l,mes over during the centuries. Two 
begins In the 7ih century. centuries later, Ibn Tulun who gained 



To Egyptians the city Is the 'Mother of the world' 


The river Nile, at first skirling and 
then piercing the city, central to its 
prosperity-ifidcod its very survival- 
-fbrms the book’s continuous thread 
For tens of centuries with the Nile’s 


The Mosque of Amr, standing to- 
day, was rebuilt and expanded many 
limes over during (he centuries. Two 
centuries later, Ibn Tulun who gained 
for Egypt and himselfrulc independent 


Moving the city northerly-to catch 
the cool bahri the breeze blowing In 
from the Mediterranean Sca-was 
repeated once again by (he Fatimids 
when they chose a site for their palacc- 
eny in the I Oth century. There the Fa- 
tnnids, under whom culture and the 
arts peaked, built splendid mon- 
uments, evidence of which we can still 
see in what today constitutes the heart 
of tlie old city where in sight of Al- 
Azliar (the university and mosque 
complex founded bv the Fatimids) 
modern tourists may be found throng, 
mg the souk of Khan Al-Khalili 


centuSfe^lhn 1 * e Tw ° . Whilc ™ters and dynasties of fore- 

en tunes l3(er, Ibn Tulun who gained >g» extraction conic and go. tlie Ebvo- 

r Egypt and himseir rule independent 'i»n populace remains. Tlie corps of in- 

of ihe Abbasids in Bashdad, moved ihe fromTl A2°ld Ch ev“ rS '“?,? inS ™' 
capital io the norlh. The mosque he m ke artl ' 

buill mere reiralm much as il was and ??o r cemMrL,:,.?! W “ er T' 

is one or Ihe marvels of Islamic ar- J.f,™, w|“" lU s J . 'f' 

chiicciure. ‘-U)» whom Stewart delights m de- 

scribing, form the perennial popula- 


tion. They survive recurring plngucs 
and tlie famines caused by a low Nile 
(the author provides graphic testimony 

as to some of the ways). Citizens go 
about their daily lift-, t|, tf y build the 
monuments and execute works of art 
while partaking of the city’s enduring 
rituals nnd ceremonials. The reader 
will tnke pleasure in Stewart’s judi- 
cious use of eve* witness accounts 
throughout tlie centuries which 
heighten ihc sense of immediacy. 

The author's treatment of Ihc IHli 
century -when Muhammad Ali began 
the dynasty that was to end with 
Farouk-gives the reader a sense of Ihe 
uneasy course ns Egvpt and Cairn 
modernised (made more di [lieu It bv 
external pressures) mid discusses how 
for the rirst time the population began 

to split between the huliidi or local and 
the frangi or foreign (an Aiubisution of 


Frank) nnd points out snmeofjisir.f^ 
erinl and social repercussions. HI 
the author laises this significant 
his book is not the place for elabon.:' 
on the complexity of this far from k 
duality, results of which are fell tor* 
every day. 

Stewart's history of Cairo gusi 
the reader through the labyrinit. 
physical city and ns rich socto^ 
while providing keys to its special.'; 
fit. The visitor in variably sees ire 
(.'aims which all too ollen do none 
connected. Marvellous old nv 
u me ms (many tucked away) andr; 
dies of street life that may bcliectc. 
ries old patterns all loo often ritf 
modern ttavdlers. 

Ontsideis must learn howto krti 
Cairo and how to savour it. Thek- 
helps visitors, taking them tvyomJi. 
dust to her eternal glories. 


p K ' ,nu rail B' ° r foreign (an Aiabisution of dust to her eteiiial glories. 

ContemporafyTOfoiTiHd Tt^Fi^onsibility 

fiv Ruth A hi, n. n k * * 


By Ruth Abu Dccb 

This Is Ihe second oFhvo articles 
which consider the role played by 
contemporary English flcMon In 
the diffusion of the Image of thc 
Arabs. 

THE CHARACTER or ihc Arabs, as 
depicted in popular fiction, fs In a state 
of moral turpitude. The Arabs become 
an evil to be eradicated, a child to be 
disciplined, an animal to be tamed. 
Thus an Israeli brigadier in "Eagle in 
the Sky (Wilbur Smith, "Eagle in the 
Sky", pan Books. 1975) says. ' We’FI 
have to give them one more beating." 
rather as one talks of spanking a recal- 
cjtrarit child. In "Thirty-rou,- East”. 


survivors or the massacre.” and 

wh^L S n rni,i 7" himianily is rocked 
« hen n grenade is lobbed into a carload 

or civilian reporters. Coupled with co- 
wardice is an abuse or trust. ]n '«Ea g | c 

in the Sky", in an attack at a wedding, 
"one of the assassins was a long-term 
and trusted employee of the catering 
firm. ’ 

Perhaps the Arabs might be for- 

8 !, l ^ 1 . eir lac,ics ir th e.v were dedi- 

£2?, fi B h ters but, as wc read in ‘‘Kib- 

h l a . lhey were trackers, cold- 
blooded murderers; they went in 


have to give them “ Jg -nlries. came ouc again 

rather as one talks or spanking a recal In ■! ,,ey " on, y lhc fear of 

tyrant child. In "TltiHyS S 1 £ h f CCp lhem down ’ aiJd 
BdFley, the America l “ ng - Mercenaries were 
held hostage by Arabs’ studies the fsiir- r re, '?. r ^ d l^riskrtheir livesTowi — 

prisingly) hnndsome fee onlre* Arab we^^tT 0 ^ ' 

Lie fore him, concluding, "This youna "hairh^,P^» a Jl 8 r ars * ° r 
man’s forebears had been a gremne^ Arf *hs. ° r lame" Arabs, ; 

Pi' !““■ ?“■!?!' *-.!«« "SO »d iL «5ih5i£^2J2» 


- b - — - — ■ -p mtu 

before (heir children's descent into a 
new barbarism." They, could have 
made the desert bloom (Sic.) with their 
enemies. Bailey continuesi but ’They 
preferred to fight and relight lost bat- 
tles, for they had fallen in love with 
murder." 

Naturally, (his image of the "barba- 
ric" Arab Is supported by diverse ac- 
counts of murdcrous-and Cowardly - 
attacks on the innocent and wounded. 
Not only do the [Arabs at lack' tlie 
defenceless, they kill them In "horr- 
ible, lingering ways”. They are tricky, 
loo. Miriam, the Jewish girl in ’‘Kith 
bulz" (Alan White, "Kibbutz' V Barrie 


Corn or two." To oompleld (he picture, 
we read of "congenital liars”, or 
hair-honest" Arabs, or "tama" Arabs, ; 
or an Arab proprietor "almost , wrig- 
gling with pleasure" because an Israeli ' 
girl has come to hfs shop. . ’ r ■ 

Moral calibre is lacking. Sexual de- 

n °k 1 15 rampa{11 ' A °d deviant. 
Kn-PC, homosexuality., lesbianism 

abound l t^P H SCXUfll sal| sfaction 

S, E n dganle"..Amer is io* 
tally, degraded al (he llve-sek show . in 

Pir«? P n "T n an ^ Baydr al ' F «)' “the 
Pirate. , Once married to his American 

mish-ess, humiliates her, scorn hifiy 
a fowing her foll soxya) licence pro. 
ylded she does hoi Steap wilh^'jcw.;' 
Rnpo is common-of the eneniy and of| 


““J? V|o un " 'i»‘i reference is made 

ilS 0 !"’ .!v"“ y bL ’ lhc i-8.vpiian scr- 
8 am in Zion Road", shooting two 
Palestinians for almost raping an | s . 
rach with the wcmls, "What do you 
Sll k , W f» 1 [uslin,s orc - a r«bWo without 
PV dc '..'X e are Amhs - the army or 
Islam Or Bnydr al-Fay’s wife, stop- 
ping her would-be Arab rapists with 
We were married according to the 
Koran m the eyes or Allah!" 

Whatever the case, Islam, one of 
the ojdcst spheres or Western preju- 
dice, is mentioned in unpleasant con- 
texts, becoming linked in the reader's 
mind with sex in its more degrading 
forms. This prejudice can only be rein- 
forced when on the first page or 
"Valiev of the Assassins" one reads of 

hurieri 

past ; Thffty-four..:Easi" men and 
women ‘‘who could indiscriminately 
bomb, pillage and murder" are de- 
scribed, as "men who had made their 
peaqe with Allah and now desired to 
ale Only In the service of Islam." 


He had slarved here and sull'ered here, 
and he had Watched his parents die 
here m the depihs of despair." In the 
same book, Muljch, editor ul'un Israeli 
iiew.xpnper, begins hv saying, "ihe 
price or our reunion has been another 
great dispersion, that of the Palestine 
Arabs who now sulTer as much as any 
Jew lias suffered" but he finishes con- 
descendingly: "Lei us be truly gener- 
ous. Let us give them a Jew miles of 
coastline for their relaxation with Acre 
for their capital and port." And very 

ofien, although the plight or the reu- 
rugee is mentioned -perhaps to cast thc 
Israeli m die role of forgiving llbernl- 


-tlieie is usually some aninierjic, 
coni mem or a reminder of the N- 
|K a i seditions. 

I lie iv i iters of the fiction diseuw- 
here did not create the present b 
sittiation-thc) aie elalxiraimg on p! 
isting sie rent y pcs in their cul^, 
winch possess good "box-nifice" Si. 
peal. Hut their work rein forces liM 
luation. These stereotypes have helpi 
to erase the human aspect oftfe; 
subject - mat ter. For this. ilp| 
writers and those like them whohn: 
contributed to this distortion, if 
cn n n ot be blamed, they cannot flo?- 
the burden of responsibility. 


Antonia’s war 
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too. Miriam, the Jewish girl in “Kith ’ - w th Fathiyfl - 

' bulz" (Alan White, "Kibbutz' V Barrie a u , , r yp an ’ raped by lwo 

; . Arahs - How fominato that an upright 

, and Jenkins Ltd., 1 970), says, “Moan- . E'iS"sliniaii:Js there to redeem her! In- 
ing Arabs) You stayed stilt, stuck ft as de f d > a r® two “normal" re- 
long as you could, then went forward Fatioijahips . Invoking Arts. Admflt- 
in sympathy to..^iVe him a speedy edly,‘ Baydr al-Faji’s daughter ^ Jdves a 
: dda(h. It was an old trick. When you Syrian, but 9 nly a |fer. display Itjgmy m- 
got there,. ..you found him smiling, his pbompnlac lendehcles atid tin ‘affair 


long as you could, then went fonvard Fatloijahips .involving Arts. Admflt- 
in sympathy to.. .give him a speedy ed| y- Baydr al-Faji’s daughter loves' a 1 
^ddath. It was an old trick. When you Syrian, but 9nly a jfer display irygmym- ! 
got there, :.you found him smiling, his pbompnlac lendehcles afjd tin afiair 1 
rifle dr his knife or his garotte edrd with her father’s secretary, a tndherH- L 
repdy torwjveydu. , 'In , 'Thiriy 7 four Pfoy ed bylhe (sraelis, :.; : v,. 1( 
East", ' commandos go-, "prowling' . i 'j- r . 

Ihrodgh the dark oasis, searchl^ for h-isalio very>‘fleh iri-^Wcilof ’’ 
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The approach to the Palestinian 
.qualton is- divided: ’’Thirty-r^r 
East . . Eagle In the Sky" and “The 
Pirate are hostile, depicting the Paies- 
Unlkns in |he worst possible terms. In 
flnd '.'A CIash or Hawks", 
u . ‘‘ A C,ash of Hawks", 

.Hale, 1 9 76),' however, there would ap- 
pear to be a real attempt to pqt forward 
the Palestinian case. In “Endgame", 
Mirwm, the Israeli, .pays or ihe re- 
I. 1 8 horrible. They're Jammed 
£!2? 0 [ lh l ^ n[s and'huls. Dogs live 
better. .! wonder how the klbbutznjks 
can stand It, knowing of the poverty 
S-,i° Ve V he ■ a,ld dun6 “ And We read 

had a dream, a d re am ofrtturti.Tn " A 
.Clash: qf Hawks".: I (we isMh "a 
camp-genaratfon , palestinjan.. Hei’had 
been bornjhferelnth iswrelch^d efipfp.' 


• Vlir. M^jVnVLIilS Ovm*. 

author s considerable charms did io bn 
the grounds that she was not suffi- 
ciently "douce," the essential quality 
that a Frenchman looks for in a wire. 

"Douce" Antonia was not, and we- 
can be glad ofit : it’s her forthright spirit 
that makes her story such a beguiling 
" one. * 

Trapped in Nazi-occupied France 
without her parents, Antonia Lyon- 
Smith, an English teenager, spent the 
wqr years shunting from one zone of 
, . the country to another, dragging her 
teddy-bear behind her. Often travelling 
under a false name. In constant fear of 
arrest, she had the unnerving habit of 
declaring “the English will win Ihe 
war. In each ofher refuges, she left a 
trail of broken French hearts and ten- 
der substitute parents. ; 

W3S ^W'^nglydrawn 
! .5? |a » nce through a camfo^ly . 

S'gned loiter. Ar re sr fdripv^ed by 

• ^Hc r08a ! tion ahd a five-monih 
' |n - he Paris headquar- ' 

wrs of thi, Gestapo, Covered in fes- 
» .tering gqres so ylrulem that. Her bare 

V. A,,,onia SaVe d hdr 

age. proposal of a besotted Gerhian 


bv Faith Evam-.i^ 
LITTLE RESISTANCE 
By Antonia Hunt 
Leo Cooper/Secker 
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intcrpreicr. Soon afterwards, 
marched triumphantly through Pa m J 

Antonia Hunt (as she now l£ ^: ■ 
inspired to write her memoirs W 
chance discovery, on reading 
Perrault's “Red Orchestra" !**!••' 
later, .that she had been a minor K«^;. 
tance heroine. One of the great 
suresof her book lies in the raclihn*- ■. 
is not a professional writer (tho“S^|; * 
has been ill served by her publlsno^j- 
.whose elimination of misprints aw ; _ 
general unevenness would . n ° l 
detracted from the spontaneity 
writing). When describing h°*‘ \£| : - 
Wod^ house came to visit her ' n .X.' 
peris, cell; she spares us the 0Xiei ^!f ;' 
enjilysis' which, in view of recent ; 
, trovefsy qyer his political susceP ll “V 
lies, we might have expecied ^ : 
les§ ingenuous commentator. 

tain dboul Wodehouse’s motives. > 
tonia just closed her eyes. kj 
. prttended to be asleep. Thats ^hn 
‘wnce ;; l: ! -' " : i-.i 
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The Mideast’s campus explosion 


^jjijj^ - Henry Matar 

The changing scene 
of Arab culture 


PARADOXICALLY enough, despite (he partial victory Arabs won 
over Israel in the ! t >7J October war, the whole region fell fiiriher under 
the influence of Wcslern tlimighi and way of life, despiic awareness 
ihalihe West, led by US. A ;supporied Israel. The general trend, before 
Ihe war, the outcome of Arab self-criticism in ihe wake of 1 967 June 
defeat , had been towards consolidating tlie Arab stand against ihc same 
inDuenee ihe region now succumbed to. 

Tlie October, War ilself, with the Arab embargo on oil exports io 
U S. A. and io any other country supporting Israel, was the practical 
expression of tltul stand. Vet the very self-criticism that had brought 
about the call for anti-Western procedures was at the same lime 
breeding a feeling of ail inferiority complex within the Arab mind. This 
made certain Arab leaders helieve that it was high time Arabs had 
adopted Western thought in order to be able io understand their perse- 
cutors and try to change their altitude What a fallacy. 

Still others began to preach that Arab defeat at the hands of Israel 
was due to the nation's going asirny from the way of God. NaLu rally 
enough, Ihc West and especially (lie U.S.A. look full advantage of these 
difl'erem tendencies. 

One of the greatest success thc West and American scored was i n the 
areu of information and propaganda. Western mass-media technology 
was used well so that the Arabs became convinced [hat iMhc West, and 
especially the U.S.A., had taken an unfriendly stand towards Arabs 
struggle with Israel, they, the Arabs, were to blame. Had they not 
antagonised Western public opinion with their demagoguery 1 ? Had they 
not offered a native and poor sort of propaganda that did more harm 
than good? Had they not, likewise, miserably Tailed to convey to the 
Western and American mind the truth about Israel? And finally, had 
not the Arabs heller change their whole approach to the West so iliut, 
mutual understanding could come. The Arabs then might eventually 
win favour with that part of the world they had antagonised. 

Indeed, such was the successful elTcci of Western propaganda that 
almost all Arab states took the bait. Whether deliberately or uncon- 
sciously. the Arabpiediii began to pave the way for Western cultural 
domination, over ihe Arab'elite.’ Some ArubT.V. programmes are no 
more than copies of their American or British counter puns. 

Al the other end of the scale, the Arab masses urc very often invited 
to watch mid hear a kind t*r literature (hat goes bnck to the tribal Mage 
and that reinforces tribal customs and feuds. I lie genuinely enlightened 
Arab individual struggles to retain national identity. 

And matters look on more serious dimensions when the West set 
out to exercise its economic impact upon the Third World, so that die 
oil embargo of 197 J would not he repealed. The lime was ripe for the 
Arabs to think seriously ahoul modern technology and technological 
development. But, being a puit of the Third World, the Arab stales were 
caught in thc mesh of the dominance-dependence pattern of economic 
relationship. II they accepted the products or the highly developed 
industrialised countries, the best they could expect in return was a 
smaLlering of superficial technological knowledge training It was im- 
posed from above rather Ihnn allowed to grow from within, and thus 
would never bear fruit. 

Technology could be restricted to ext radio nal, services and tertiary 
industry, and would not rise above the level oT clothmaking, mining, 
repairs and the like. For the poor countries foreign capital would still be 
needed to run thc wheels of even these primary industries. 

And Foreign capital would lead to further exploitation and mono- 
poly. Foreign loans would be forthcoming but had io be paid off 
III rough the importation of equipment and machinery from the credi- 
tor. Often foreign man-power also had to be employed for a certain 
period or time. 

Administration and infrastructure might assume an indigenous 
bUt j ndus,| Y would still be restricted to non -exportable goods, 
®nd the society’s consumer rather than productive character would be 
re-in forced. 

I 97 ^ U | Wb * Western influence succeeded so highly in thc period 
IV73-I980? Fundamentally it was the rise ofa class of native imerme- 
r*. eS u nd agen,Si wh0 began to thrive on the commission (hey gained 
irom their publicizaiion and sale of foreign made products; cars, 
acnines, stereos, furniture and even food. The more this beneficiary 
less accumulates capital, Ihe more tightly it tries to keep the grip of the 
“enciactor. And the more capital it accumulates, the greater are Its 
nances to move to forefront of political and economic leadership. The 
j.™ r ^ sul1 of all this is (hat Arabs have been drawn into the net of the 
‘iiitarian lype of society, with the forcign-lied growing profiteering 
c foss at the helm. 

[ ty s afreets education and especially Jordanian education, and 
Mieiianges in educational theory and practiceit has brought about 1 
WlM oe our next topic. 
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By Sarah Graham-Brown 


l-ONDON-Higlier education has be- 
come a growth industry in (lie Middle 
| : .jsi. piiiticul.irl) -in the oil-rich stales 
where going to college bus usually 
meant going abroad. Though many 
students still ehoosc education in thc 
U.S. or Europe, the new universities 
und colleges (hut open every year in the 
region give- them the option of staying 
closer lu home. 


The number of pupils completing 
secondary education is growing in 
most states und university degrees arc 
fashionable-hut often regardless of 
subject or quality. Scientific subjects, 
particularly engineering and medicine, 
draw the brightest high school 
students, accounting for 42 per cent of 
college enrollments in the Middle East 
and Norlh Africa in 1975. But in thc 
GiilT States , Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Su- 
dan, and Lebanon students in the 
sciences account for 30 per cent or less. 

In Saudi Arabia , which has esta- 
blished seven universities in the past 
twenty years, an engineering school 
dean is concerned dial "too many 
students are taking the easy route” of a 
liberal aris education. Kuwait . which 
has the oldest university in thc Gulf, 
(since 1978) has promoted science 
education from primary school on- 
ward but the arts and social science en- 
rollments there arc still high. Yet in 
Bahrain university studies in techn- 
ology are so popular that the govern- 
ment has had to build more technical 
schools. 

Student enrollments have in- 
creased not only because of the expan- 
sion of university places but also be- 
cause education is free for nationals In 
a number of countries including Saudi 
Arabia, the Linited Arab Emirates, Ku- 
wait. Egypt, and Iraq. Egypt’s twelve 
universities arc now overwhelmed 
with applicants, and admission to all 
departments depends solely on marks 
achieved in examinations. 


In many countries women are 
present on university campuses in 
more than token numbers, though 
they often still face restrictions. In 
Egvpl women comprised 47 per cent 
(1 38,052) of all students ill 1978-79. In 
1952 the figure was 7.5 per cent . At 
Damascus University more than 60 per 
cent of students in biology, pharmacy, 
und dentistry are women, but there are 
few in mathematics or geology. Now- 
here in thc Middle East arc many 
women enrolled in engineering- 
-probably tlie most prestigious depart- 
ment in most Arab universities. 


In the gulf several states have com- 
pletely segregated higher education, 
iiol.ihlyihu Emirates a nd Saudi Arabia. 
At Kuwait University women arc 
sometimes taught in the same huildings 
as men. but in different sessions. 
Women outnumber men because, un- 
like men, they do not have the option 
of studying abroad. 

The struggle to match quantity with 
quality is particularly evident in Egypt. 
Syria, Iraq, and the Gulf states. Nass- 
er’s Egypt wftMhe first Arab country to 
embark on a mass education program 
at all levels, and for many years Cairo 
University served as a “mother univ- 
ersity” in the Arab world. But today 
Egypt's university system suffers 
chronic problems. The rising number 
of student:, has not been matched by 
increases in staff, expansion of build- 
ings, or allocation of equipment; the 
result has been a decline in standards. 


Syrian and Iraqi universities also 
suffer overcrowding, poor siaff- 
student ratios, rigid curricula, and un- 
even teaching quality, but the scale of 
the difficulties is smaller. Planning and 
coordination among universities , gov- 
ernment, employers, and slates still 
leave room for improvement. 



(The Middle East) 


The number of women students has 
grown dramatically 
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Saudi Arabia has established seven universities In twenty years 


Goodbye blackboards, Hello computers 


Ratfo-TV Ja Vofr Tout/Lausarem 


By Bonn Barretl 

Computers are fast becom- 
ing a familiar part ofclassroom learning 
for Americans of all ages. From 
three-year-olds to college professors 
and business people, Americans are 
learning the endless possibilities or the 
computer as a device for solving prob- 
lems (in addition to its usual role as a 
useful source of stored information). 

Many colleges and universities, 
such as Californio’s Stanford Univers- 
ity. offer summertime “computer 
camps” for elementary and secondary 
school children who attend basic cour- 
. scs in operating and understanding 
computers. Already, as many as 
1.5,000 or the approximately 100,000 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States are using computers 
as teaching tools in the classroom, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. 

"With the assistance of the com- 
puter, young Americans pick up Ideas 
and skills much quicker than with 
more traditional teaching tools; such as 
: books and blackboards. Computers are 
now used to teach young students 
concepts of mathematics and to pro- 


vide a range of fects, such as geographic 
locations and the names or U.S. states 
and foreign countries. 

As a learning device, the computer 
can provide drill and practice exercises 
and can also be used to teach complex 
science and advanced mathematics. By 
projecting visual images on the com- 
puter screen, the student can actually 
“see’ ’the movement of numbers dur- 
ing a complex multiplication problem. 
The student can also “sec" whethet a 
correct measurement is being taken by 
a ruler. In this manner, the computer is 
able to cut through the mystery of 
mathematics and technology, arid 
bring these disciplines within reach or 
most students. 


As a problem -solving device in the 
classroom, U.S. educators believe the 
uses oT ihe computer are ju&i about 
endless. Some educators believe that 
the change from traditional teaching 
methods to computers will Ultimately 
alter ihe'way people think. Since com- 
puters demand a very precise, step-by- 
step approach to problem analysis. 

Computer experts al the Massa*. 
chu setts Institute of Technology have 


• »> • ;i 


developed a computer language for 
children, according to The New York 
Times. It allows youngsters to write 
simple computer programs for exerc- 
ises involving geometric shapes, such 
as a triangle. Children arc able to type 
commands or guidelines into the com- 
puter to create other geometric shapes 
from the basic triangle and thussolve a 
variety of mathematical problems. 

Computer use is already showing 
tangible results. Secondary school 
students who have acquired knowl- 
edge about science and mathematics 

through the use of computers and 
computer language are finding new 
opportunities for summer em- 
ployment. Students are finding jobs as 
computer programmers or tutors for 

business people and others who want 
to learn about computers, reports Gerri 
Noonart Ebersole, a California math- 
fcmatics teacher. 

■'ll is., the resourcefulness, com- 
bined with a solid foundation in math, 
science and computers, that will bring 
these ytiung people continued success 
iq the computerized society that is ra- 
pidly evolving," adds Ebersole. 

m m 
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q/ter 30 years 

House and owners gain recognition 

Rv Vacir Colrr Dnin nln iL _ . ..... . . . 


Bv John Loft house 0,1 account of iheir forma] quulitics, 

their texture and the patlnalion that 
OUT OF the abundance of subjects und only lime can create. 

: Many of the buildings in Salt dis- 

,n Jordan, there is a ov n il s'llya p|ay cniVcd stonework and intricate 
hair an hour s ‘ ‘Jj ‘ wroughl-in on design* Above many of 

Amman. Salt is a 1 . * the doorways one can rind inscriptions 

much lhe Koian carved in the lintels, 

grapheralike-whichns ; " e > l ' 1 , k ' r l " ‘ With subjects like this, ifs interesting 
aie, because it does hold nianj pi w seek deta j| s rmher , han who | e buj | d . 

■stf- ings. Isolate interest ing small hits from 

their surroundings, and concentrate on 
... r ii„ selecting a pan which the eye. roving 

on 2; ,he ° rihc “*"»• ™v 
through the small town of Su wei leh . A 
slop near the mosque in Suweiich will 

g,ve you an excellent vantage point The | atiyrin , h of willding narrow 
, front which to shoot the sweeping slrct;ls aild sll . ps dietnselvus can also 
, valley that stretches as fur as the eye m;i j cc j- or inicresLuig photographic 
; can see to JerMh. ro reach Sail, conn- Climposmon!li fake note of die 
line along ilte road out ofSuwcildi un- wooden doorW!lvs wilh lheir 
; til il Turks. 1 he mad on Ihe lell goes lo wrmigh ,. iron , ocks or hygollc days . 
Fuliais and Mahus, bin you want the . 

road on the right which, il you conti- If you're lucky, as i was. ypu may 
nue along it. Will take you right into be invited to photograph (he interior or 

one of these buildings. Some of them 
!' seem to have been built without any 

kind of plan. One such house was built 
Ihc "Circle" in the centre of the around a large uivc, which served as a 
! town is a good starting point from kitchen and could be n*:ich«l Tmni live 
■ which lo explore Sail, which nearly different fevels wilhin the house. 
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By Yasir Sakr 
Special lo The Jerusalem Star 

YOU HA VEto look sharply in order to 
distinguish the house of Wasfi Al-Tal. 
The house lies about five kilometres 
west of Suweileh on the Amman-Salt 
road on top or a 40-dunum wooded 
mountain, and is almost totally ob- 
scured by a thick cypress forest. It was 
nominated recently for (he Agha Khan 
Award for Islamic architecture. 

"We bought the land after a long, 
hard search," says Mrs. Sa'dia Al-Tal, 
widow of the late prime minister, who 
can remember every detail of every- 
thing concerning the house. "Soon af- 
ter we bought it, my husband Wasfi 
built that room by himself," she said, 
pointing to the northern side' or the 
house. "He used the rubble on Ihe site 
lo erect the 80- centimetre- (hick wnlis 
of ihe room. In cold weather they are 
efficient insulators; with heal from the 
fireplace you can forge I it is winter.'’ 

Mrs. Tal spoke ortlie building ofihe 
house while reclining in r bamboo ch- 
air in the back courtyard overlooking 
ihe nearby valley. HeralTcclion for Ihe 
house was evident In the way she 
spoke, and in Ihe way the gravel paths 
twisted around the contours of the hill, 
flanked by flowerbeds. 

“We built the other parts of the 
house gradually with time. We avoided 
Ihe use of concrete as much as we 
could; that is why the stone bearing 
wallsare so thick. Rooms of large spans 
were cross-vaulted." 


Organic growth. The Tnls didn't 
originally have an overall plan or de- 
sign for the house. "The house grew up 
organically, adapting to ihe topogra- 
phy of the sile, and according to our 
new needs. It was complete, nearly in 
its final shape. In I 

The dwelling clearly reflects a spe- 
cial personal style. "We wanted it to 
look like a castle," Mrs. Tal said. The 
crusted rocky face orthe external walls 
illustrates what she means. According 
to Mrs. Tal il represents the spirit of the 
local architecture. 

Historically Jordan, in compari- 
son with its neighbours, wasn’t a focus 
or civilisation. While the others en- 
joyed cultural growth and exchange, 
like Egypt and Syria, Jordan was sepa- * 
rated and deprived of these active cul- 
tural movements. 

That in turn was reflected in its nr- 
chi teem re, which was embodied in 
humble, small-scale vernacular re- 
sidences. Il was intuitive and human. 

“Sometimes n situation like (lint or 
Jordan can be desirable in a world 
charged with dynamic vitalism, where 
everything is going fast. We felt exactly 
l hat way, and we decided our house 
should be secluded and modest.” 

Mrs. Tal treais her guests to a tasty 
sweet home-made jam. “It is extracted 
from roses,” she says, "and is known in 
Anatolia os 'gubshak'. Wasfl used lo 
make it wilh tools he made himself. 


" Wasfi 's favourite hobby waspr 
dening. lie landsuiped the whole gar- ■ 
den, building (lie rubble retaining wall! 
to prevent erosion. He sax constanil) ' 
(ending my flowers, which he planted 
every whcrc-t he wild oriental itowas i 
like jasmine and narcissus. I am not 
fond of western strains." 

On the interior of the house, one t 
finds waits and ceilings covered will 
white stucco. Niches arc carved into 
Ihc (hick wulls ns showcases and shef- ' 
ves for antiquities and books. Floors 
covered largely by oriental carpels 
chnngc in level from room lo room. 

Hut Ihe furniture dominates lie 
interior. CurcTully selected and p » 
itioned, the pieces are in red, green and 
blue. All of this, with the control and • 
pluy of lighl llirough wooden grilles i> 
the windows, gives the space an at- 
mosphere of oriental Intimacy. 

Mrs. Tal likes her living room most 
This room Is entered from the main ■ 
entrance of the house through aiifk' : 
vated foyer con lu in ing a mosalc-tiW 
pond. The room hasa view ononeside ; 
through a circular arch opening on the i' 
valley, and opens a patio and swim- [ 
ming pool on Ihe other side. * 

Tlie ground floor is devoted to liv- ’• 
ing and dining rooms and spaces for 
formal functions, along with utilllfe 
kitchen and bath. The upper floor is fi* ; 
the bedrooms and their arch-framed • 
terraces. 


became Joi dan's first capii.il and scat of 
government under King Abdullah 
Su oil up unc of ihe quaint and very 
nariow binding mi rcclN.j nd check nut 
ihcoldei In -uses and shops. I hey pro- 
vide rich material Ibi the photogia- 
pher, perhaps more than do ihc mod- 
ern buildings. This stems not from their 
historical association or seniimeni, hut 


To wind up your liule expedition, 
lake a walk through die murkci with iis 
colourful wares. With col«uir film, 
some fine compositions can be .ob- 
tained showing the contrast between 
all those gaudy coloured plastic 
household items and the antique doors 
and windows they liiHig from. 


Salt is a town which is very 
much neglected by tourists and 
photographers alike... 














<**■*>& . ■' 







(Far above) The Abu Jgber bouse In three vlre of Salt. - 
Obviously a grand building (centre right) }n the past. This 
structure now serves as an apartment building, This build- 
ing(centre leh) wait probably some sort of warehouse. Note ■ 
theiron work and floral relief on the lintel. A look (above) at 


the courtyard Inside one of the houses, this particular bouse 
utilized. a cpve for use as a kitchen, which could be reached 
from five levels wit H|n the house. (Left) Oneof the stairways 
that twist pud turn up the bills from the centre of towp,. 
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The successful team with Its escorts 


Paraplegic athletes win 
honours in England 


By Jane Sharpe 
Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

A TEAM of 1 3 enthusiastic Jordan fan 
athletes recently returned from the an- 
nual [n ter national Olympics for the 
Paralysed at Stoke Mandeville, Eng- 
land. with four silver medals, greatly 
inspired to promote sports for the dis- 
abled here in Jordan. 

"Stoke Mandevjile was a precious 
opportunity to meet people exper- 
ienced in sports for the disabled from 
many different national and Inter- 1 
national organizations," said Akram 
Musarweh of the Jordan Youth Orga- 
nization and team manager for the 
Olympic competitors. 

With .12 countries represented and 
550 competitors, Jordnn's team, ac- 
companied by three conches, two doc- 
tors, two escorts and their learn man- 
ager, had ample opportunity to make 
new friends, exchange ideas and gain 
new insights about disabled sporting 
activities. 

"Now wc have a much better fouii- 
dmion and the correct basis for deve- 
loping spans for ihedisabled i n Jordan, 


Right : Handicapped 
people can play every 
kind of sport except 
football 


Below left: 

Man sour Sabah al-Alsh 
took pari In weight- 
lifting, shot-put and 
discus events 


Below right: Alda Shle- 
shanl, winner of silver 
medals for 100 nnd 200 
metre races, with coach 
Munfhcr Hunldi and 
escort Mr. Fendl 



with the right basic rules and regula- 
tions, and the correct channels to link 
us to ot her organizations. We also huve 
u more comprehensive idea of the 
kinds or.sports.ihai are suited to indi- 
viduals with different kinds of disabili- 
ties. Wc learned that handicapped 
people can play every kind of sport ex- 
ccpi football. That was new for us. 
Now we have to prepare coaches, 
equipment and facilities to cater for 
these.” Musarweh explained. 

Sporting activities for the blind and 
deaf need also to be arranged and an 
assessment is currently being made to 
set priorities in the use or money, fa- 
cilities and manpower available. Mu- 
sarweh said that a joint programme 
with the College of Physical Education 
at Jordan University to train coaches 
and provide special courses on sports 
for t he d isahled may also be arranged. 

For the team members themselves 
Stoke Mandeville was an enrich ingtmd 
uplifting experience. 

"They are the first team of Jorda- 
nians who could overcome their isola- 
tion and met other handicapped people 
from around the world, gaining n new 











sense of acceptance or their handicap 
and a better set r-concept," said Saincha 
Bazzarcli who accompanied the team. 

"At first some of our team members 
were afraid to meet new people, hut by 
the end of the games they .were all mix- 
ing freely and making friends with 
people of different languages and 
nationalities, exchanging nuiicnnl em- 
blems nnd addresses so Lhey could 
maintain contact later," Bazzareh said. 

“In striving to overcome their 
problems and the sense of being dis- 
abled. the handicapped can acheive 
more than a normal person. They can 
become hems. It is a great challenge for 
human nature," said Musarweh. 

And Jordan’s team did achieve a 
measure of heroism in their personal 
efforts, both physical and psychologi- 
cal. and returned with the first four sil- 
ver medals in Jordan’s history ofpani- 
cipation In international sporting 
events. 


Aida Shcshani, 23, gained two sil- 
ver medals in 100 nnd 200 metre 
wheelchair races, while Sana Ha Isa, 
14, and Nabll Nicola 22, both won sil- 
ver medals in slalom races. 

Their success and the overall effect 
of the Stoke Mandeville experience 
will provide greater incentive for folu- 
re participation and a sense of pride in 
their achievements, personally and for 
their country. 

"Tile team members are very en- 
thusiastic and want to continue to 
train. They have taken to exercising at 
home which many of them never did 
before. Some want to go on and study 
recreational activities for the handi- 
capped in America, and we have been 
Invited to attend the games in Hawaii 
next year and in Illinois in 1 984.” Baz- 
zareh said. 
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Canada’s New Capitalist 

TORONIO-W.SPM K rilli cample, found | hoI ‘“'V 

nonuc deep frec/c one gnuip of Cum- generally use their savinS « « C!V 
dim i entreptcneu.s has Kurded the capital (;i I **78 study by the ns r 
small -business Uiiuluui’iui and is r:ik L 


TORON IO--OF.SFI IK HIE ec..- 
noniie deep free/e one gnuip of Cuia- 
dian eiitrepieneuis has Isurded the 
small-business bandwagon and is rak- 
ing in big profits, h is a group that keeps 
its expectations realistic, its debt ratio 
low, and its attention alou to advice. It 
admits ignorance «»t high finance and is 
willing In Wail lor tew aids, plowing 
piolits back into llcdgimg enterprises. 

This group has- woikcd jis wav 
thmngli the nation's kiiehens, lacio- 
ries. typing p*mlx. and middle- man- 
agement olfiees to uule[K-mlence. I he 
enirepreueinial gtoup consisis of 
women ol all ages and could well he the 
nudeus of a new lein.ile eapilulisin. 

These dux s the ILS. and Canada ate 
awash with surveys that show women 
taking the cnitepreneungj. plunge 
more frequently than mciuund follow- 
ing the yellow brick rguu m proprie- 
tors]! ip for different seasons. When a 
team from Queen’s University ques- 
tioned 275 Ontario women proprie- 
tors, "challenge" was ranked as the 
women’s primary reason for striking 
out on tlicir owfc^Fhe next most im- 
portant reason was "being one’s own 
boss." and there were only scattered 
votes Tor ’'monetary reward ” 

As one woman observes, "You 
learn a lot about your capabilities by 
pulling yourself on the line. I get great 
satisfaction from having dared, done it, 
and been successful." 

A recent three-year study by the 
Thome Riddell accounting firm slums 
that new businesses owned bv women 
have a higher survival rule (4 7 percent) 
than those owned by men (25 per 
cent). Thorne Riddell researchers con- 
cluded thin the tendency of women to 
seek help without embarrassment and 


eminent reported the same ihhX’ 
that they lend to meet opermioJL' 
primarily liom income, with Mpp i' 
and hanks in an auxiliary role, 

I hi» could mean that women*.. 
lunic to he wary u| discrimination x 
lui.inci.il tiiMiimions and h ]g huait-’ 

Ol that they in to gel bv vn a m>\i 
ai.shion o| capital Wh.nevct u^,-. 

M»n. the women went to keep ilicirj.' 
loads i<> reasonable si/e. .tvoulwj t 
scoitige uf high miei est payntenti 

Women »i!m> are more likely m,. 
hi bit a sense ol n i dependence a ndsu 
ing power. More than two iim^. 
those inlet viewed fm the Mercian,:, 
study said they had made their w: 
way itmi bttsi t less, quashing the nor 
that most enterprises run by won* 
have been handed over by a fatheron 
spouse. Four out of five women y* 
veyed reported they had never tefe ; 
owned a business. Thorne Ridd;! 
found that many men had owned w. 
than seven businesses. 

The figures also show that worn.: ** 
exhibit a spunky penchant for rtif 
Revenue Canada’s Taxation Statijii. 
for 1 9ft 9 through 1W showed tb- 
women were becoming owners ." 
three times the rnieol men uiidihaiiK 
percentage of female to malepropu 
tors in Canada had more thandoifcf 
during the decade, to 36 percent 
addition, according to Thorne Ridfc 
fewer women were running retailor 
erat ions and more were in nunub: 
luring and had franchises. 

FurcfiiMers say ahum 60,000 rw 
businesses will In: incorporated in G 
nadu in (he next year, and that womu 
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“Women entrepreneurs have an edge on their male counterparts’ 


to make realistic projections without 
apology is working in their favour. 

Other characteristics also have sur- 
faced in surveys to suggest that women 
entrepreneurs have an edge on their 
male counterparts-particularly in to- 
day’s hostile economic climate. A 
Small Business Secretariat study, for 


probably will be running most oTthen J 
Almost 52,000 Ontarians since H”\ 
may have found employment tea"*! 
of women’s enterprise, so female P* 1 ; 
prietors could soon be making a siP 1 
ficani deni in unemployment siaiis** 
There is clearly a new female cap^ 
ism, and women are savoring it. )■ 
(Canadian Busing 


Solution to this week’s Star Puzzler 


EOGno gaano gdcidd □□□□! 

nS D HEHaC] QDDQE QQED DC 
PS DDE BEE QEEE DDE 
■3DD EDDED E0E BEOE DDDE 
r,«HBS^ BB EinEE E0GE DEE 
inpnpg„EEE0 EEEE EEEEDE 
nn Q B P5 n IiE]DC!IDDE EBDE BE 
gE _DBB EDODE EDDE EOE 

PPP_boede eed anno eedc 

BB SSS0BEDE EEEEDE EEDDlj 

ranmSS B r, B0BB EEDE EDDB J 

@ B gEB_BEEEED OEDEBEEUCj 

nnn^i-iSPS 13 EDO EEDEE BU 
EDO EEEE EDDDD BED EC 
Sg^BngE EBEDODE EBB EDI 

mn gjP bhhe DEEEEE DEE i 

EEEEE qDI 

Sg n _,gnnB EDB DEB CHI 
SS-HIEE EEEEB ECDEEE EBi 
pEEEE EC3EEE EDED 
IEEEDE EEDBE OEDEB DEEEj 
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~ | Sew with flair 

How to prevent shifting seams 


WHEN JOINING a bodice to a skirl, 
we like seams to match up perfectly. A 
true perfectionist will redo a scam sev- 
eral times to gel a llawless match; (he 
rest of us will just move on in the 
project and hope that no one examines 
the garment too closely. Recently I dis- 
covered a technique Lliat is foolproof 
for matching seams. 

In some lightweight fabrics, sewing 
over a pin placed perpendicular to the 
seam will not cause a problem. As the 
fabric weight increases, however, the 
same technique will cause the thread to 
drag at the point the machine needle 
encounters the pin. 

If you examine your seam closely, 
you will notice that the stitch length 
changed at that point (Ulus. i). This 
thread drag weakens the seam at this 
point, and stress in this area will cause 
the seam to pop. 

> Changing the pin placement will 
eliminate this problem and still prevent 
the seam from moving during the sew- 
ing process. Place the pin parallel to the 
seam with the pin head facing you one 
inch from the raw edge of the seam 
(lllus. 2). 

Do not pull out the pin as you sew 
and risk a shilling in fabric position. By 
placing the pin one inch away from the 
raw edge, it is possible simply to sew 
right by the pin. The onc-inch 
placement allows enough room for the 

seam to be sewn and the presser foot to placing pins perpendicular to the seam 
pass by wilhoul the necessity of re- can result Ina longer stitch at the point 
moving the pin. where the needle passes over the pin 








A-tnaecU 


(I); (o avoid this problem, place pins 
parallel to the seam and 1 Inch from 
the raw edge ( 2 ). 


Breast of chicken 
milanese 






By Gunter Kilian, 


executive chef 


Marriot Hotel, 
Amman 




Ingredients 

* 4 chicken breasts, skinless, boneless, each cut 

in half lengthwise approx. 70g. each. 

* 4 medium size eggs 
; 50g flour 

| 200gparmesan cheese 
\ 6 medium size tomatoes, approx. 800g. 
a I medium size onion 
2 cloves of garlic 
41 water 

* I50gbul(er 

* 50g vegetable oil 
t 300gspaghetii 

4 lemon slices 
I Salt 

While pepper 
Nutmeg 
’ Basil 


Method 

•Flatten chicken breasts; mix the parmesan cheese with 
ihm? j 88 t0 B baKer - Next dip the breasts first into the flour, 
men into the egg and cheese batter, put aside. 

v£ ice the l 0 rnafc>e s- Chop the onion and the 
ihp h- j ^ g - butter to sautee the onions and garlic, add 
diced tomatoes. 1 teaspoon of salt I /4 teaspoon of 
tapper and I / 4 teaspoon of Basil. Let simmer for 20 min- 

spaghetti, bring the water to a boil, add 50g. of 
cold S? spsshetti, till fender. Then rinse it under 
in 8lcr n a strainer fo remove the starch. Let it dry and . ' 
snnnn ^ 9111 * 8 11 in butler and season with i/4 tea- 

, spo °fi or.nutmeg. : , ■ . • • 

andM 1 , ^ eaL l P 50g of butter and the vegetable oil together 
brown ' C,the cl,icken breasts on both sides untii golden . 

iSE*? di nner plates with the tomalo sauce first then 
on 1 Wpi t!?® 1 ■ B . 11 * bn One half and 2 hal Tchlcken breast each 
breasL of [ be plates and garnish the. chicken 

J”** with 1 Umo n slice on each plate. , 

f°ftU0UST ie92 - 1 
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Joyce Abu Jassar 


Seatbelt safety 


IN JORDAN wc have a rat hot high 
annual talc of road traffic accidents: 
one to cadi IOi/» vehicles. Perhaps 
this is due to our somewhat competi- 
tive mode of driving. 

Each one of us wants to get ahead 
of the oilier fellow, as if it were a 
daily rally. 

Police have tried to curb speeding 
by giving out traffic citations. This 
has had only partial effect on some 
drivers, and on others little nr no ef- 
fect. As a patrolman remarked, "To 
some, paying the fine is no more than 
buying a pack of cigarettes. It only 
annoys them (hut they have to waste 
their time going to the court to pay 
it.'* 

In countries that have long faced 
(he problem of speeding on the roads 
and the consequent results of traffic 
accidents, they have found that the 
use of safety seatbelts coupled with a 
maximum speed limit of 55 miles (80 
-90 kilometres) an hour in open 
areas, and much less in populated 
3rens, to be an effective way of re- 
ducing not only the accident rate but 
the extent of injuries to those in- 
volved in collisions. Lower speeds 
reduce the force or impact of the 
passenger on collision, especially for 
those riding in the front scat, where 
they arc apt to go crashing into the 
windshield ifan accident does occur. 

The most common injuries in 
road accidents Hie long-bone frac- 
tures (arms and legs) and head inju- 
ries. If the victim suffers a broken 
ami or leg, the doctors tell us, this is 
fairly simple to repair. A cast is put 
around the limb and in six weeks, or 
perhaps three months, it is removed 
and the »rm or leg is as good as new. 
with only a little wasting or muscle 
Dial can be remedied by exercises. 
And with the new lining materials 
for easts, the wearer has only the 
slightest amount of itching while he’s 
got the filing on. 

There is the compound fracture 
ax well. Here the bone fragment 
punctures muscle (Issue pud skin. 
This needs only on operation ofa few 
hours to repair, plus the subsequent 
cast. 

Now on to the head. Along with 
cranial injuries comes damage to the 
face. Last winter I attended a dent- 
ists' conference here in Amman 
where, along with other subjects, 
there were lectures on the repair of 
racial injuries caused by road ac- 
cidents. These dental surgeons and 
plastic surgeons had prepared Lheir 
material with ‘‘before and after" 
slides. They were unbelievable. In 
one case, there was a slide showing 
the condition of (he accident victim 
upon arrival at hospital. I couldn't 
tell where the features where sup- 
posed to be. It looked like a plate of 
chopped meat from lhe butcher 
shop. By staring a little harder I did 
recognise an eyeball dangling from 
the upper lefi corner or the picture. 

The doctor cleans out the little L 
scraps of this and that, and sews up 1 


the remainder, so the wounds will 
heal and prevent infection. He 
makes sure that the air passage --a 
hole- -is clear so that the patient can 
breathe, and- that the entrance to (he 
digestive system is also open so that 
nutrients can pass to the stomach.. If 
the jaw is broken only in twoor three 
places, then the surgeon can drill 
holes in the adjoining fragments and 
hold them together with wire loops. 

If there is more damage, he places a 
heavier wire under a skin flap to ap- 
proximate the natural jawline, and 
docs his best to line up the fragments 
along (his foundation. If there arc. 
any teeth led, they arc also wired 
down. 

When he has done all this, and 
the swelling lis gone down and heal- 
ing taken place, the patient looks like 
something out of a late-night horror 
movie. 

The physician proceeds to build 
the Tace again. This can be accom- 
plished in as little as five or six opera- 
tions, over a period of only a year, 
with (he medico borrowing slices or 
bone from other parts of the body 
such as the hip bone to sculpt and 
mould what is termed a "socially ac- 
ceptable" face, so that people won't 
scream and run away when they see 
(he patient. What thesedociors were 
able to accomplish was truly re- 
markable. 

Head injuries with brain diimage 
are far more complicated. There can 
be unconsciousness, temporary or 
permanent, motor dysfunctions ina- 
bility to control arms or legs, talk or 
eat -and sensory disturbances*; ina- 
bility to sec, and hcar-or loss of the 
sense of touch. Educational filmson 
TV show the hapless victims, who 
will spend the rest or their lives in 
wheelchairs because of a car ac- 
cident. But we somehow have 
defensive mechanisms in our think- 
ing Lhal tell us I hat it could never 
happen to us. 

A great deul of these injuries need 
never have happened had the victims 
. been wearing seatbelis and travelling 
at the recommended speeds for the 
condition of the road. The Jordan 
Society for the Prevention of Road 
Accidents and TTie Royal Scientific 
Society Centre for Building Research 
held a seminar last year discussing 
lows to make seatbelts mandatory 
and limiting the maximum speed to 
90 kilometres an hour;, but do we 
have to be told? Couldn't we install 
seatbelts and use them for our own 
protection? Certainly they cost 
much less than possible hospital bills, 
not to mention the possible months 
of pain and suffering. 

Is It really so important to get one 
or two carlengths ahead of the other 
fellow? If yoq are one orthose who 
just has 10 mash (he accelerator to l he 
floorboards why not save all or this 
energy and next year register In the 
annual Jordan rally, and in the 
meantime drive lhe city streets in a 
moderate manner befitting the con- 
ditions, 
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TO CLEAN GAS OVEN 

Grease splashed and rood spilt in an. oven should be wiped off With 
newspaper before (he oven is cold. The racks and shelves can afterwards 
be boiled or Washed with boiling water and plenty of washingsoda. They 
should then be replaced and dried by tight Ing the oven for a few minutes. 
Occasionally the burners themselves should be cleaned out with a piece 
of wire. Most gas stoves have movable sections' in the hoi plate, which 
can all be lifted off end cleaned in the same way. 
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By HENRY ARNOLD Week commencing 26 August, 1982 









CAPRICORN — December 21st I o January 19tli ^ 

Von would be well advised to keep yonrown counsel in affairs of 
die heart during this coming week, for you could very easily say the 
wrong thing without meaning to. Plans that you may have for 
weekend recreation will need a little adjustment to include another 
person. You should find that most people around you arc very 
willing to help you launch a new enterprise which has every indica- 
tion of being very successful. J 


AQUARIUS - January 20th (o February 18th 'N 

During this week, you could be making a break with someone 
who has been more titan a little troublesome or late, and although 
this may worry you at first, you should realise that it is for the best 
Towards the end of this week, you should be feeling in very high 
spirits, and able to tackle just about anylihing that comes along. A 
little extra understanding and tolerance may becallcd for with an. 
elderly relative who may be irritating sl limes. J 


PISCES - February 19th to March 20th "N 

Tins week, die accent will be upon the domestic circle, with a 
wnrni welcome to a new member. You should seek to reach a better 
imdcrsiunUing with ,i loved one, hut at the same time, beware of 
muking impulsive promises which you know you mav not be able to 
Hi I fill. Try to avoid wasting any energy without losing any of your 
enthusiasm, urul rancher that you cannot handle everything alone 
i oil will find that opportunity could come knocking at'vourdoor in 
a rather unusual way. . 


ARIES -- March 2 1st to April 20th \ 

Tact should be your key note for this week, with most people 
around you and you should find ihm you get on very much better 
this way I his should prove to be a very prosperous week, and 
romantic attach merits are in a very good light, M take the plunge 
and don i hesitate. Companion may be very keen this week, but nil 
the indications are Him you should Have very little to worry about 
you will find that depression just does not exist. ' j 

TAURUS— April 2 Is! to May 20lh "X 

mcel l 'P wi » h some competition in the romantic field 
this week, but you should be in top form, and con afford to be 
optimistic. A link- uncertainty in the home atmosphere could cause 
you a little strain, but you would be well advised to show patience 
Jiid undersiand'iig. The indications 3 re Hint you could patch up a 
slight dispute with a very close friend at the weekend, and in conse- 
quence. feel much happier , 

^jEMINI — May 21st to June 20tli **N 

All the indications ore linn there will he n surprise outing for you 
this week, resulting in a reunion with a dear one whom you have 
not seen for quite a long time. Where work is concerned! you will 
find Hint your irum card is your ability to keep friendly, with all 
types, and this should lie more than helpful to you this week. An 
elderly relative could attempt to influence you to become Involved 
in a family dispute; bin you should remain neutral. j 


'CANCER -- June 21st UTJuIy 21st 

You could be faced with a decision to make in your personal life, 
•uid it would he much heller for you to use your own judgment, and 
not seek the advice or others around you. Where your working life 
is concerned, things should brighten up considerably now. and u 
colleague at business could make a rather interesting suggestion to 
you, which should he very well worth your serious consideration. 

^Jry to gel wise to the ideas of those around vou. 


LEO -- July 22nd to August 21st 

You will find that some quick thinking is necessary this week, or 
you could lose some ground in a personal matter. You will be fairly 
mobile this week, and should find that the tensions vou expected in 
a romance do not develop after nil. You could find vim reel f com bin - 
utg business with pleasure at Hie weekend, whilst cnicriuiiiiiig a 
rather inlluemial person, so don’t count the cost. 


'VlRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

This is a very good week for you to lake a small gamble, and also 
lor getting away from the usual routine. Around mid-week, vou S 
sould he asked to give a little extra time at business to help out in a 
rush. Do this willingly, and your help will not be lot gotten. Aslo, a 
close one could now prove their genuineness towards vou. and vou 

groundless * ^ ^ doilh,s - Vrtu l,u - v Buvo had will prove to be 


LIBRA - September 22nd to October 22nd 

You should remember that jealousy is n bad li.e-i elax and show 
a little more trust. Where romance is concerned, you should follow 
your own feelings, rather than he guided by a mcmhci ol y our circle 
you could make an imporiuni choice oi a new associate, and will 
find than bah helplul und sociable. I'inuncial luck should be com- 
ing your way soon, together with bright changes fur the better. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

whjrT:;:, 0 ;;? W 

idvis‘S r u>|wdTl.‘!. P T* h J “. ur """“"'i'-' iwrmcr. you woukl to wdj L? 

8 '™’ " y “ u P—. r»r J 


'SAGITTARIUS - November 22nd lo December 20th 

- r ! sl,0l,| d lx: .in excellent chance to Inn her your aims during 
(his coming week, but uy not to act impulsively. A change of scene 
seems indicated, and encouraging iiimaniie trends will give vou a 
very bright outlook on life. Where social ulT.tirs are concerned, this 

I ivlvN. M °. ll ^ l ! ,,,U,ne ' vwk lurycu, hut some patience and tact 
may be needed at tunes at home, due to a relative's stubbornness v. 
tlreweekend, u surprise visitor to your home will more than delight 







f Thursday 26 August 

J , ' rlllda - V Growings 10 Yuu. It seems likely that you will make quite a lone 
journey around late « inter. Fur the eligible ones amongst you, this could resuh 

nnS. ppi r s r v 1 i r ,,ia,lly ’ ror >■*« »»> ■"«* **p ««Lh ; 

ht r V VV ^° Wlj, . ll8llre Prominently '« your life for n long while ta come 
”2™": Por t,osc of ^ 11 "ho are married, this journey could well rStd? hi a 
very hopp-j retinion. W here work is concerned, Lhere could be a chanae fur 
you. and this should prove to he extremely beneficial. Travel may ■ wellaiier 
your job, and you will find you rsclfinn more responsible position. 

way around mldwinte^ imfy tTy persuad^ ^wd d 

»r^Sr^^^" ,dai,n ' d UB “ ins ' ' h ^.->ou C iu, d n»<. 


r Friday 27 August ■ ^ 

. Birthday Grpctings to You. Tills should be an extremely cveiurul year 

C - bk C 5 a T S Eike,y in yo,,r P ,ans - a ‘ ld ambitions you’ 
have had over a long period or time should finally materialise. Family tics 

si '°" ] t PrOVC V ^, ry slrons durin 8 *he next two months, but you would be well 
' ,oal yourself" to be dravyn into family arguments, Jfyou do. the 

possibilities nrc that you will not come out on top. 

.u/u! .iSl?'. 811 ? 6 0tlC f‘ r T Bnce la be an extremely strong point, and 

the likelihood or marriage by your next birthday is not out or the bounds or 
possibility Socially, a very Tull year seems indicated and ap active and busy 
jcnrHes ahead Health Wise, providing that you do [not overdo the energetic 
actmticS w hich you enjoy, and if you lake care not to cause undue sirainfThis 
should be an excellent year, - ■ ' , 


'Saturday 28 August. ;. ’ ■ - // 1 - 

Birthday Greetings to You. This should bed year when you (foul'd find 
your family just a In He troublesome, blit It is unlikely that you will be daunted 
by ihJs.'andby tislngasmuch tact and understanding as your cart muster you 
should be able to cope with any problems whfah arise in this respect. Ii«5buldbe 
that someone you mistrust will have been watch ing your career with keep and 
l avid interest and you could be surprlsed.by.ihe iW? that they, have obtained 
for you . a much longed for promotion.! :! • 1 •! .' J ! 

. Tljeyo unger ones a mongsl you who are sill I Single are inllnefor hroriiantlc ! 
year with strong possibilities of making permanent a tiHohmtSijis. A slight injury : 
to o limb which may happen later in the year . dt}e to.a fail should be unworthy 
of much concern; and in general, your health should be at lla.peak. 
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Birthday 

information 
charts 


Sunday 29 August 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
During the early part or next year! 
you may be rather irritated by the 
heavy demands on your time, by 
both your relatives and Mends, but 
this will only be or short duration, 
and from then on, you should find 
yourseir beginning one or the mosi 
interesting phases of your lire 
There is no doubt that the next 
iwel ve inon ths wilt bring you much 

happiness, but>a promise you made 

to a member of the opposite sex 
! sometime ago could putyou in a 
: awkward and bewildering 

Situation for a few weeks. ■ 

Money wise, things look fairly 
good, will] obvious opportunities 
for increase in salary. An unex- 
peeled , gill of money, although ! - 
. welcome, will rioL be large enough 

lo seqd you out on a wild spending • 

: spree. Some travel in^xcess oryour 
; "° rmal rouilna seems likely, and ’ 
this rabid Wng pleasant and varied '' 
weekends, with the htuch needed 
relaxation which is so essential to 
your particular group. 


^Monday 30 August " * 

a li calf ofvtH | G |Ci r ! ■ r” '? V ,U : ^ wol,ld appear that you lin vc a very giKid year 
hard^ xvwk KX « lb ** nneM fiwld - Vou have put in a great deni of 

lion wire P *’ B,ld you shm,ld now receive recognition orlhh promo- 

favmirnhiv i? ?ill! r vhi -f h ? oing nn around you duty not be looked upon 

from those who c,l ?! e ' fllld *' ou wou| d do well to ignore unkind worth 

SSSJ2SLS5? Tht WISh 10 ? rcak « his “P Take great care no. lo repeal 

vou will Bain I^. 011 lrusi in yaurown judgment, there is no doubt dial 

you win gam complete happiness. 

Once you have reached December, your health should be extremely good, 
^but until then, yo u must try ensure yourseir of as much rest as you can. 

/ Tuesday 31 August- ” — "\ 

and thedhfible^ Sr m£J° Vou ‘ T he bcsl s 'gns this year are for the young 
new sionificnnc'i* ® urbl 'rlbday greeimgs next year should lake on a completely 
much hao2« M COU,d quile eflsi,y ** married by then, and enjoying 
better than thev hnJ . y0LJr P arlner - AH round, it seems that things are going 
lo roti*^ d ? ne ber ? re * and du ring (he next twelve months, owing 
greater feelfog Y ’ wil! secm more and you will have* 

a revision of 10 your heu,lh a little, particularly diet-wise, and 

HK onlZrZT a r nd dr nkins hab “ s mfl V no1 be suc h a bad thing. This 
looking and reetinif ?J. ra S !!? r rl ,en8,h ° riime » after which you should be 
concern durinc n, | lC , r lha ° before - An elderly relative could cause a IMIe 
cine and can ouiin ^L”i er f ?° nths - bl ‘t Ibis perspn is tougher than you inw- 
1 q lc easi| Y withstand colds an d minor winter ailme nts. ^ 

Wednesday 1 September 

andTwill^ui^reTa^i^Kf | l ° Y ° U ' T^raashout the coming year, the numbers 3 
note that in^omp J 86 8 m i 0Sl r ° r,unale manner, and it will be interesting*® 

Jera ta 2T fl y ' w :"r b t ln connecI ion with a love afTalr or someone 

begin to show deal ,° rihe hard work which has been your lot should 

^tp io show benefit around the middle of December! 

wu/^m S rtdi?uious after rtie ? V9 a " d , pe U y m6ney Worries of the moment 
Travel towards the end «rkil e J . anuary lo February period. A’ suggestion for 
the' advice ori mBy 500,1(1 ftscinaiing, but you should seek 

•I- r ^ , r ber ? re ac * M*lly starling on such a jour- 
! great deal or limn Jjii n iL ° bls eou ^ tr y sotpebne you have not seen for a 
\Sml: ° rUm ? $"! ^S.Ypu much happiness! and an increase in.SO^f , 


Global guidelines 

for toxic chemicals 


By Thomas Lund 

GENEVA-Scvl'h internaiioniil agen- 
cies have joined forces to tame the che- 
mical industry whose proliferating 
products-which nrc often released be- 
fore proper tests-pose some of the 
gravest health hazards faced by mod- 
ern society. Their scheme is of particu- 
lar interest to the developing regions, 
where most deaths from pesticide poi- 
soning occur. 

The organisations, backed by many 
governments, want legislation to limit 
the manufacture, marketing and use of 
potent chemical compounds. An 
international health , hazurd alert sys- 
tem for the protection of workers ex- 
posed to chemical substances has just 
been extended. 

The initiative, spearheaded at a 
conference by the United Nations’ 
World Health Organisation (WHO), is 
long overdue. Production processes in 
agriculture and industry are increas- 
ingly dependent on the use of chemi- 
cals. The testing ofa single product can 
cost some S 5 00, 000 and take three 
years-clcarly beyong the tech nologic.il 
resources of most developing coun- 
tries. 

With about SO, 000 compounds 



500.000 people a 
year are poisoned by 
pesticides . 

Most of the victims 
are peasants in 
developing countries . 

50.000 compounds 

are now in daily use 
Companies market 
abroad products 
banned in their own 
countries. 

ing chemical companies to market 
abroad products which arc banned in 
their own countries. /\u estimated hall 
of the pesticides used in the developing 
regions arc persistent organochloridc 
compounds whose application has 
been long disco mi lined in Hie indus- 
trialised world. 

According to WHO specialists, 
about 500,1)0(1 people a year arc poi- 
soned by pesticides. Most of the victims 
are peasants in the developing coun- 
tries. inexperienced in the handling of 
modern chemicals and unable to 
understand the warning labels printed 
in foreign languages. 

One factor contributing lo Lhe glo- 
bal tragedy is described by WHO as the 
■’decision makers unawareness or the 
problems created by environ mental 
chemicals and a consequent lack of 


corresponding n.uional laws .mil regu- 
lations... The dissemination of relevant 
and scicntically accurate infui m.iiinn is 
therefore urgently needed in nrder to 
create an informed public opinion (in 
suppuri) administrative and legislative 
approaches to chemical safetv." 

The conference was attended hv big 
pesticide importers such as Egypt and 
India and big exporters, including Bri- 
tain and the United States. A chemical 
alert system is already operated by 
WHO as well as the In ter national Lnb- 
om Organisation (ILO) and the U.N. 
Environment Programme. Its work is 
based on a little known scientific intell- 
igence unit here in Geneva, called 
Imenuitional Register of Potentially 
Toxic Chemicals. It recently esta- 
blished its first data profiles covering 
330 chemicals selected from 40.000 
dangerous com ponds. 

The unit provides a centralised dig- 
est of scientifically objective informa- 
tion intended primarily as a quick and 
reliable reference for the developing 
countries. 

The three U.N organisations now 
seek to widen and coordinate research, 
eliminating costly duplication of effort 
in such areas as pesticides, water poll 
mauls, industrial chemicals and cos- 
metics. WHO has launched a pro- 
gramme for (lie developing of inexpen- 
sive predictive chemical evaluation 
processes. The labour organism ion has 
contributed to the scheme its world- 
wide contacts forged with both sides or 
industry, alerting them to newly dis- 
covered chemical hazards. 

They are now being joined by the 
World Bank, the U.N. Industrial 
Development Organisation, the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation and the 
Atomic Energy Agency in drafting a 
set of guidelines prescribing essential 
global safely standards for chemical 
compounds. 
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Peasants often have no 
Idea what they are using 
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mini uiey arc using „ a ■ 

now in daily use and 1 ,000 new ones • '' ■ . - 

introduced every year, it would take 1 A 

something like 80 years to analyse all \ i 1 -;. *• J ; r ■ • :• ■.* -| • - ■ ‘y?: 

the potential chemical hazards. ^ n? ■ V ■ ' 

coo^S 8 „"ut:r,? E Sn b e y n a ;t H..f.h,p eS . l c 1 d M u M d. re b a n M d 1 » l h e n..n»f K .ur m .wncoun IW 

What is the top-secret payload 
on the U.S.’ new mini-shuttle? 

By Peter Durisch 

LONDON (ONS)-A smaller version of rockets and space shuttles suffer from at Borins it 

J* shuttle, launched plggy-back two serious drawbacks: they can only * d 3fbt primarily 8 fo 

roma Boeing 747 jumbo jet! is likely to be launched from well-known and Sea« le ; m 

UC !." Star Wftrs " technology into therefore vulnerable sites and they take they to !hed 

2“ and ba rald the dawn ora new days-som^Umes weeks-to prepare for 10 checl 

and fearsome confrontation. take-off. . „ out possibilities in this area. 

Boeing and enaine manr.rari.irprv The new vehicle, kriown techni- "The main advantage of this vehicl 

Praltand Whltnev have luS enmniliJrf ra!, y & lhc Air-Uunched Sortie Vehi- | S that it could take off from airport 
a feasibility sludv for the new Vhm t cle, could take off at a few minutes’ anywhere in the world and get into or 

which would be able to reach^ny raint notice . froni any fli . rp0rl CBpab ' e ° f bit terore anyone de ‘ eClB il ” 

r " ,beal0mo sph ere In just 1 00 minutes handling a wide-bodied jet. The likely nature of the payload i 

ro m take-off. The 747 carrier plane would be shrouded in secrecy. Al first, a spokes 

The study, fo r the United Air Force highly modified. In its tail would be man at the Root Propulsion Laborator; 
Socket Propulsion Laboratory at Ed- one of The main engines developed denied finy knowledge of the pro 
wards Air Forpe Base, California indi- f ro m The existing shuttle, powered by gramme, and referred inquiries to th 
?**? lha l The new vehicle could be ilv- liquid oxygen and hydrogen. civilian . National Aeronautics am 

ng by 1988 with a 5 OO'O-Dound nav- The shuttle would sit on top or the space Administration (NASA) ii 
load J 747 until it reached 22,000 feotv when Washington. Inquiries there were Tk 

• Behind the Scenes scientism are Two or its nine engines would ignite. fleeted to Andrew's Air Force Base 1 
forking op a W h Q i e orLohls- The duo would then climb together at Maryland, and Ihen to the Pentago 
[Jjted military hardware for use in an angle of 60 degrees to 37,000 feel, which in turn suggested Boeing again. 

The highly classified program- whert the jet would fiy awy .from persistent questioning at the Rocke 
0 ” sateHites that can knock underneath the shuttle. Propulsion Laboratory finally a f 

: beams rin ■ l ^ les ' Powerftil laser The shuttle would then jgnite Its proved M^or Jeff Gebhart, who safe 
vices 0nd s SCanr * ir1 g and jamming dc- other engines and climbipto or- "[ can confirm that the study was op 

: . bit. At present, the aim is to design the contract from here. Fm prepared t 

Problem! accompahying such S hutUe and i an unmanned Vehicle ■ talk to you but Hm not going to tell yo 
8 ^ difitcdltv.'ordeftldvinir ‘ " 




rockets and space shuttles suffer from 
two serious drawbacks: they can only 
be launched from well-known and 
therefore vulnerable sites and they take 
days-so me times weeks-to prepare for 
take-off 

The new vehicle, known techni- 
cally as the Air-Launched Sortie Vehi- 
cle, could take off at a few minutes’ 
notice from any airport capable of 
handling a wide-bodied jet. 

The 747 carrier plane would be 
highly modified. In its tail would be 
one or the main engines developed 
from the existing shuttle, powered by 
liquid oxygen and hydrogen. 

The shuttje would sit on top of the 
747 until it reached 22,000 feet; when 
two of its nine engines would ignite. 
The duo woiiid then climb together at 
an angle of 60 degrees’io 37,000 feel, 
whert the jet would fiy awy .from 
underneath the shuitte - 

The shuttle would then jgpite its 
seven other engines and climb mto or- 
bit. At present, the aim is to design the 
shuttle and: an unmanned Vehicle 
which would nevertheless return to 




After Linus Pauling 


Controversy over 
medical ecology 


“We have completed a feasibility 
study," said a spokesman at Boeing in 
Seattle. "It would be primarily for 
national security missions. The Air 
Forpe decided (hey wanted to check 
out possibilities in this area. 

"The main advantage of this vehicle 
Is that it could take off from airports 
anywhere in the world and get into or- 
bit before anyone delects it" 

The likely nature of the payload is 
shrouded in secrecy. At first, a spokes- 
man at the Root Propulsion Laboratory 
denied tiny knowledge of the pro- 
gramme, and referred inquiries to the 
civilian National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) in 
Washington. Inquiries there were tfe- 
flected to Andrews Air Force Base in 
Maryland, and Ihen to the Pentagon 
which in turn suggested Boeing again. 

Persistent questioning at the Rocket 
Propulsion Laboratory finally ap- 
proved Major Jeff Gebhart.' who said: 
'*[ can confirm that the study was op a 
contract from here. Tm prepared to 
talk to you but f lm not going to tell you 
anything 1 ' ■ ; : . 


By Pierre So r many 

ENVIRONMENTAL I'OXICOLOCH 
--the study of the body’s reaction to the 
environment— lias made great strides in 
the past twenty years. Researchers 
have identified the hazards of organic 
solvents and heavy metals such as 
mercury, lead, and cadmium, und un- 
covered environmental causes of psy- 
chosomatic disorders such as mi- 
graines, chronic fatigue, uMhmn. 
i i.i use. i, insomnia, and behavioral dis- 
orders in lield where traditional bi- 
ology seldom dares to tread. 

Ill is new branch of medicine, 
called ortho molecular mcdicinc-lrom 
the Greek oithixs, “ corrective"’ -is re- 
garded with considerable skepticism by 
traditional practitioners. Hy the same 
token the new "ecologists" arc skepti- 
cal of traditional medicine. I'liev trace 
most illnesses to had chemical reac- 
tions. and try to restore natural chemi- 
cal balances hy controlling both the en- 
vironment and nutrition, using vita- 
minor mineral supplements hm as few 
synthetic substances us possible. 

The roots of this approach can be 
found earlier in the century, when 
doctors linked diet to schi/oph ere ilia. 
During the past ten years r esults or this 
kind have been accumulating for a 
growing number or problems originat- 
ing in the brain: learning difficulties, 
brain disorders in children. alcoholism, 
depression, etc. But no one has suc- 
ceeded in describing the actual mecha- 
nisms involved. 

In 1968 ’a Nobel Prize-winning 
American chemist, Linus Pauling, pu- 
blished Vitamin C and the Common 
Cold, a book halfway between science 
and a popular health manual Ortho- 
molecular medicine (Pauling coined 
the term) emerged Irani anonymity 
into controversy. Niacin, megavun- 
rnins, and oilier supplements appeared 
on the market, the medical profession 
sensed a racket in this, and Hie mer- 
chants of orthomolecular medicine 
weic driven from Hie temple. 

Meanwhile orthomolecular medi- 
cine had changed its large!. Vitamins 
remained important, but ii was discov- 
ered that biochemical reactions also 
required the presence of certain metals 
found in liny quantities in Hie body- 
-the trace elements. 

Ten years ago nutritionists did not 
believe in deficiencies among the 
"well - nourished” population of North 
America. Today it is acknowledged 
that our consumption of chromium is 
probably too low; that our deficiency 
of magnesium-large I y due to water 
softening-xveakness immunological 
reactions, increases the risk of cancer, 
encourages kidney stones, and in- 
creases the risk of hearl attacks; and 
that dieters who reduce meat con- 
sumption may lack zinc, lending to skin 
diseases, diminished fertility, or le- 
thargy. 

Orthomolecular medicine framed 
its outlook on these new findings. The 
typical visit to a U.S. clinic will include 


a detailed quest ion mi ire on eating ha- 
bits, home oi work environment, and 
Hie pm ie ill's ’Mtscun) forts.” Hair and 
blood samples ,ue taken lor laboratory 
analysis of mineral con tun -V com- 
puter estimates probable deficiencies 
or excesses, und the patient is given a 
special diet supplemented h> vnaiiiins 
and told to avoid col lee, drugs and Hu- 
ll so of excessive alcohol 

Roger Williams, lhe discuvurer ol 
one of the R vitamins and a lending 
adherent of this new school, explains 
that deficiency of a single clement is 
enough to throw oft whole chains of 
biological reactions. His list of ’’vita- 
in ins and mineral siipplciiiems for nu- 
tritional insurance" is used by oiilio- 
molccvilar praciilioncis everywhere. 

Ai Mom real's Institute for Clinical 
Research Dr. Andie Rarbeau, who has 
done pioneering work on Hie impor- 
tance of trace elements and the effccts 
of heavy metals like ttiercuiy. insists, 
"Analyzing a hair sample is meaning- 
less because hair is contaminated by 
the environment. Blood analysis is rid- 
iculous because that is the last system 
to become unbalanced " 

There is mounting evidence in lav- 
oiii of a more "ecological" approach to 
medicine, says Monique Gcliuns of the 
Nutrition Department at the Univers- 
ity of Montreal. '‘But it is much too 
early." she says, "to bring lhis to the 
gcnural public and convince everyone 
to start taking (costly) supplements.’’ 

Jacques Perras. Program and 
Research Director for the Association 
lo Aid Children's Emotional Growth 
in Montreal, counters. ” l liere are peo- 
ple with psychological problems or 
with iron bled or hyperactive children. 
We offer them a possible way out. mid 
in many cases they get results. Why 
should there not lx- u place lor clinical 
tests alongside research*!” 

Amid the comrovcisy the research 
goes on. lhere have been new deve- 
lopments. the probable role of ribi- 
diiiiii. an element so far not studied, in 
causing depression-, sizable losses of 
magnesium due to stress, the possible 
role vitamin lv in warding off aging; 
and the presence of iiiiiur.il uniiuinccr 
suhsianees in certain vegetables. 

"'lliere will lie more such develop- 
ments,” adds Albert Namel ufi he Tox- 
icology Centre at Centre Hospiialierde 
rUniversite' de Laval, "because our 
instruments of analysis are becoming 
more soph islicu led. There arc minerals 
we cannot measure today hut which 
will some-day be proven essential. We 
nrc rapidly moving toward liner ana- 
lyses as a general index or health." 

On ai least one point there is una- 
nimity.- the orthomoleeulur school’s 
contribution to medicine lies above all 
in the importance of nutrition. "Nutrl- 
lion is the very foundation of health." 
says Yuri T&naka, who is doing 
research on trace elements at Mon- 
treal’s St. Mary's Hospital. "Thai idea 
should be at the core of the medical 
curriculum.” 
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people 


• "Hie arrivaf ill Jordan of Pttlc&lliic Liberation Army fighiers from Beirut 
wns of course a mailer ofgrcdl i merest to I he international press, and top 
newspeople have converged on Jordan to cover it. Their slays here are 
quite brief- -some have already left; some are slaying for two or three 
days- -but it w.isan honour lo be host once again lo people like 'I'cd Alhert 
and hrlc Burns of the NBC television network, Doug Scftonjnd Jerry 
Schwarzkopf of CBS and Chris Harper of ABC. The print media were 
al.so well represented, with among othejs Manlne Howe of the New 
Tork limes, and Time magazine photographer Sahm Doherty (Doug 
Seftoit s wife). The Journalists had quite a Job of it covering a story ofsuch 
critical importance, but some did quite well. NBC, for instance, had the 
opportunity to film, in addition to (he fighters' actual arrival, their reu- 
nion with their families at the base camp. 



• jfonJflii Engineers Association Social Committee preseiips ,, AI-Shahed" 

3 P,3y by Jnmil Aw wad ■ Greeted by ju lie! Hagopian at the 
Professional Engineers Associations Complex. 

For children: Friday, 27 August at 4:30 p.m 
For adults: Saturday, 28 August at 7:30 p.m 
For children: Sunday, 29 August at 4:30 p.m. 

Benefit for the children of Lebanon. 

or^il painlins-sanU ceramics by 

£nm mn B .? CXH ’! 1 10,1 wll,u<:o P un ^Jnily fiom I0:00-I3:00 {l ,»d 

from 16.00-19:00 during the period 22 August - 2 September, ■ 

C^micil presents cpi^des I & 2 ofthe Dickens classic 
David Copperljcld’ Tticxflay, 31 August ai‘.l 9:00. 


• Amer Shamoot, Jordanian 
Ambassador to United Arab Emirates 
is spending a short vacation in Am- 
man. During bis slay, Sbnmooi has 
been meeting officials and friends to 
discuss relations between Jordan and 
the Emirates. 


• Russian actress Galina Belyayeva 
could be said to have stal led her career 
back \va ids- first she became a star, 
then she learned how to act. Galina 
was chiiscn, ;il 15, by director Kinll 
Lolyanu, to star in a tilni version of 
Chekhov's "A Drama on a lluni". Ga- 
lina was a great success Inn realized 
that she needed to work on her acting 
technique so she joined the Shchukin 
Drama School run by the Vakhtangov 
Theatre in Moscow. Now Galina is 
preparing for a part which will reveal 
her talents as both an actress and 
dancer. She will appear in Lot yu nil's 
film "The Divine Anna" as the famous 
Russian ballerina Anna Puvlovn. 


• Jordan is due for publicity from two Gulf visitors in town this week 
Hugh Me A tear and Scan McCarthy of Gulf Travel magazine are here at 
Ihe invitation of Alia. They nrc preparing a special report on tourism in 
Jordan with the aim of promoting the area to expatriates working in the 
Gill rand Saudi Arabia. McCarthy believes that at present ihey tends to 
overlook Jordan as a holiday spoi by Gulf people but. as there are regular 
daily connections with the Gulf. Amman is an ideal place for stopovers 
and lor weekend trips. 


Citizen Quartz ANA DIGI. 

ThE WATch of choice. 


^]M,^' h r C ANA-DIGI types — Sports, Dress-up, 

.m Multi-alarm. All feature accurate analog quartz clock 
with precise digital quartz functions. You choose the type 
that best suits you. yt 

?zv/r‘rT ns to pu ! Limc ° n y ° ur sit,c - Rc « ui ^ 

wl^~ D C V s h ,7T al watch with 27 features- all of 
h nre . ^red by the new sports-type ANA-DIQ 
Ihese include countdown timer, stopwatch, chime, 
permanently set calendar and many more. The new 
lulti-alarm ANA-DIGI has two separate alarms 
and alarm tones tor the businessman with a lot 
on his schedule. 

AN?A CC rI ) r^ ly,eS t0 g0 Wllh ap y personality. 

ANA-IJLGI comes in many different 

designs— each with a marvel of form and 
function. And each with Citizen 
Quartz quality. 


ANA-DIGI 

Multi Al; h i • 

you right on Mhotu'i 



UutHirru Jtiil pwlJ Iho crown 

°" d twin to let dll function!. 



AMA-DIGI 


AMA-DIGI 

Sports 

Iit.o for iff erf v* <r nn. 
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Galina Belyayeva 


• Speaking of vocations... Wcg Ger- ! 
man Ambassador Hermann Mutual I 
Mrs. Munz have just returned to Am- i 
man after a three- week holiday is ' 
Switzerland. Director General of Civil I 
Defence Khalod Al- Tarawneh, mean- : 
while, in off to the Soviet Union fork if 
own well- earned jest. f 


• Damascus based Aiisualiimnmham 
dor. Din id \Y II. sun, arrived in Amnun , 
oil ’I uesduy lor a week's visit, Wilson 
who w.«s appointed a year ng«. is .levi- 
ed iled to .Ionian. I .chan i m and Sym 
But Australia plans in upgrade its di 
plomalie lepieseni.ilion in Arnnnn 
and will he appointing a resident am- . 
Ii.ins.uIo i I v lore the end ol the year. . 


• A LIB graduates of tile 60’s wck ' 
happy to see Dr. Uum/I Uhhan id - 
Amman iccenlly. lie was here on I* ■ 
half of the Hospital Development Cot- • 
potation, an Arab hospital man- . 
ugemont and health manpower deve- 
lopment company. Me has been cod : | 
ducting, i pilot study on Jordan's neeJt 
and the set vices his company can offer . 
to health establishments here. 


• Mcmbcts of Amnum's diplonulk 
community have Marled returning tf, 
Amman after the summer holidays 
Italian ambassador. Marquis Fabrlib : 
Kossl-Louglil and his taniily are lad 
from a visit to Rome, ('unties and Part 
looking hole and lie.uty and happy fl> , 
be bitck home. Indian l.liarge d'Af- ; 
fa ires Svcd Murln/n Hasan lias also ! 
returned from leave. ■ 
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Actress’s heart is in Lebanon 


Just 


9 Visiting Amman at present is Le- 
banese actress Nidnl Al-Ashkur. Nidnl 
became involved In acting after gra- 
duating from the British Academy of 
Arts in London. Her first role was in 
“Fathers and Sons” by Michael 
Na'imch. this was followed by "The 
Inspector General”. Later she was in- 
volved in the production or “Majdc- 
lon,"a play on the Palestine problem. 

Nidal sees the stage as a form of 
school for society and individual. She 
believes that art only has value if It in- 
volves itself with society and its prob- 
lems. It is for this reason that she has no 
interest In acting outside her home en- 
vironment. She says "I do not wish to 
be related lo art unless this art is or- 
ganically related to the problems of my 
homeland". Nidal prefers stage work 
to television, finding on the stage a 
spontanaeily and intcrraction with the 
audience that is lacking on television. 
The latter she feels is a "Ministry or 
Information" which robs the actor of 
his freedom. 

And what of the future? At present 
Nidal is preparing for a new scries by 
Tawfiq Yousef Awwad "The LonP’ 

She will be replaying the story of Mn'i 
Ziadeli, and the lire story of Rose Al- 
Yousef, Huda Sh'arawi, Julia Dimnsli- 
qiyeh And Nazira Junblat. She nlso has 
ambitions to establish an open-air 
theatre in Lebanon through which she 
would present (he problems of Leba- 
non to its people. 


Ya‘qoub Salim 
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Nidal Al-Ashkar 
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• Amman is about lo have its first ex- 
perience or Esperanto, the inter- 
national auxiliary language when 
classes begin in Amman on 7 Septem- 
ber. The course will run for 10 consc- 
culivc Tuesday evenings between 7:00 
and 9:30. It will be taught by Jim Os- 
bunt, a veteran Esperantist now living 
In Ammon. 

Espcronio is an in ven led language 
first published by a Polish physician, 
■ofier 10 years of planning, in 1887. For 


the Esperanto vocabulary, Dr. L.I.. 
Zamcnltof selected the most cosily re- 
cognized root words from the indo- 
cunipeaii languages. This made words 
like iirho, rapidn. vere and dormiis 
easily recognized. For the grammar, he 
created a set of sixteen simple rules and 
applied diem with no exceptions or ir- 
regularities. The result is a simple, flex- 
ible and expressive language thnt can be 
Icnrncd in about one lifih of the time 
required to learn any national langu- 
age. 


Znnehof hoped (hat if every edu- 
cated person learned the same second 
language, hopefully Esperanto because 
of its simplicity, (lion the world's 
language problems would be solved. 
Esperanto now has well over a million 
lluem speakers and over 1 0,000 books 
have been published in the language. 

Those interested in the course 
should contact Jim Oslnirn on ft.1922 
for further details. 
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The fuel of life 

CofTce, ah cofTcc. flow could we ever live without it? Thai delicious, 
powerful concoction discovered centuries ago by some i overt liye'in- 
som niac will never release its hold on us. his grateful beneficiaries. 

The drinking of coffee- whether boiled with cardamom and served 
sweel in the Arabic fashion; percolated and filtered Western -style, or 
mixed up in ajilTy from instant powder-isu practice (hat casts its spell on 
addicts like me the world over, if I could ever find out who originated (his 
rile. I’d like to erect a monument of dark brown beans in his honour. 

niccoiTcc ritual takes many forms, and in Jordan isun integral pan of 
the hospitality for which the country is ruinous. It's hard to pay a cation 
anybody, for social or business purposes, with out being offered a cup of 
the sniff (though sonic wretched Migrates may insist on taking Leu in- 
stead). But coffee is much more Hum u social drink.— it can be the fuel dial 
powers the wheels oflifc. Some of those admirable dynamos who pack, a 
week's work into one day swear by it— it allows them to do without 
niggling t ri lies like sleep. A few cups of hi tier, black American brew are 
enough to tide you over all niglu, without any need for food, water or 
other "necessities" 

(By the way, if you’ve become used to the idea of American coffee 
being that black drink, be warned duit if you visit New York City and ask 
for "regular" coffee, you'll get it with milk. New Yoikera have always 
been strange...) 

You can tell by the above panegyric that I uni one of i hose who rarely 
let an hour or the day or night puss without pouring mysclfacuporihni 
wonderful beverage. Bin I'm afraid it's mu all good Ihe constant infu- 
sion ofcalTcinc gives my eyes a rather crazed look, and takes its lollon my 
fellow workers by making me rather hyperactive and boisterous. My 
friends have remarked on occasion that I seem to lie a little tou nervous, 
for no good reason . Nevertheless, 1 will never forswear the coffee cup, 
my constant compnnion-not until something better conics along. 

May he there is something that can be done about this dilemma. I 
don't mean the substitution of placebos like decaf, which has a taste 
approximating that or the real thing but doesn’t do much good for those 
who like to keep themselves going. Nor do "pep" pills serve the purpose 
llicy keep you awake, but apart from that they have all the nervous- 
niaking disadvantages of cofTeu without the gastronomic delights. 

But then Lhcre just isn’t any tiling that does the job .is well .is cotTec, 
without having the same undesirable sidc-cfTccis. 

There's no way I can make the world slow down so I can keep up 
with it and not need any out r.ide stimulation. Everything is just going mi 
rust. There’s loo much to do and people Just keep on bringing me more. 
So, without my cup, I could never keep up with it all. Unless... 
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Just a part of the Samatov family 


?2^!iIv? DUS - hinguages of the Soviet Union's nationalities 
V* fP™ en the family of thd Samatovs jfi. Uzbekistan, a 
r^ l ? l V w ) lra l Asian Republic. Sanobad and Hamit Sama- 
wv nave 19 children, over 50 grandchildren and greal- 
all of them of different nationalities. When 
fowvlli v* 1 Samatov was gravely wounded during the 

nfio!i?T' n ^ the Dniepr in the Ukralnd, the autumn 
w e ^3® phned back to life by' two Ukrainian 
r° ni * n M ar1 » Vienko and her daughter Nddezhda Niko-. 


laeva. Hamit was dismissed from Ihe service. He came 
back to his native fown.qn Invalid with many awards. He 
saw a Jitttle orphan boy in (he railway station and took the 
boy with him to his parents’ home. Soon Hamit brought a 
Russian, Vanya, a Ukrainian, Donat, a Byelorussian, Zhe- 
nya, a Tatar, Kerimi a Jew, Liza, and Arslan. The young 
wife of Hamit Sanobar became, all of a sudden, moihej- of 
13 children ofditTcrcnl nationalities and later she hArsc(f 
bore Rix children. 
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855 KHz (AM), 99 MHz(FM Stereo)& 

U7:0rM2:(H) . . . 


12:(lf)-|2:05 .. 
12:05-1*1:00 

14:00- i 4: jb 
1 4:10-1 4:. lU ... 

14:20-15:110 

I huiMti) 
SiUmJjy . 
-SlIlUl.l) 
MomJ.iy ... 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 

15.00-16:00 
16:00-16:05 . 
16:05-16.10 
16:10-17:00 

17:00-18:00 

IhilPidjiy 

l ; ridiiy 

Saturday . . 

.Siinti;iy 
Monday .... 
rnesd.iv 
Wednesday 

18:00-18:05 

18:05-19:00 

ninrsduv 


\Ti 'finny Shovi (e\ l rid.iv) 
.. (News, ii (J7..KI. 10.0(1) 

NewsSiiniinary 

... ftjp.Scssiinilex liidnv) 
(NewsSiiimii.iry.il 1.1 nil) 

New s Hull ei in 

Instrumental (t.\ Friday) 


In Concert 

OveriiCnpuflej 

.Science Kcpcri 

Picnic I inie 

• • Conn li) Music 
Now M usie 


l.nl-iv 

S.iiurd.1) 

Sunday . . . 
Moo Jus 

I uesd.iy 
Wednesd.iv 


9.560 MHz (SW) 

... Mel'ulv | inie( Hi niiiiii(es) 

lop'lwemv 

. . Play of the Week (45 nimuies) 

• . liie.it H«i'ks "f Islam ( 1 5 ntiiiHio) 

• • .... In/./ Hour 

. 5pori%ki Hind -up (.li i minutes) 

In i'Mflwnl.10 mi mites) 

lop I s' ally 

Ovei a Cupol Te.i 

UOmi mites) 

Simi v Time Uil minutes) 


•• Concert Hour 
News Sum mi. try 
(ilMriiiiienuls 

Old Fa vom jio.\ 


Spccml Feature. I*, ip Session 
... Picnic Time. Pop Session 

Jordan Weekly. 

Special l-'ciit ii re 

I iMciiers* Choice 

- 25 Years o I Rock 

Science Report , I *up. Session 
Talking Points. Pop.Svv.ion 

NcwsSummary 


Great Rooks o|' Islam 
'* .10 min mes) 


19:00- 1 9: JO 
1 9; J0-2l):0tl 

20:00-2 i :58 

21:58-22:00 . 

• — Newsdcsk" 

IkneuiihaStai 

UArndjvandSiturday) 

1: veiling Show 

l<!\ Fntfciy jnd.Smurday) 

(News Summary at J | -U0) 
\'ew% Ht-jJ lines and Sign oil 

Friday: 


1 1:00-1 2:00 .... 

12:05-14:00 .. 

14:05-15:00 

I9:)0-20:.10 .. . 

20:30-21:00 

21 :(I0-2I:5K " 

1 McitL'is* Choice 

l-'iklay Special 

Jordan \\eekl>.MiiNic 

.’5 Years of Ruck 

Talking Points 

Saturday: 


19:30-20:30 

20:30-21:00 

fopTweitiy 

21:00-21:58 

Classical Music 


The Shillingbury Tales 

Writer Fronds Essex, producer Greg Smuli .„ul diu-cior Val (:»«, 
focus on the ups and downs of village life m ” I lm Shilliii U h.,rv V i ? 
Shirring Robin Ncdwcll. Diane Keen ami Jack IkntgllH. 8 V ' 

Guesi stars for (he series include Bernard Crihhins, Mona Wash 

L,0nd JulT ™ s ' J “"'> "d,n Cid«rai,d 

.. !“ ,lirtn *“ ;i charming i Ji/ahcthiin village in 

I, 1 i rr^ik^' 1 \ e S |l,1 |i | ii*t»ury I ales" presents a nostalgic view of 
rural life ihui could convince the most burdened sceptic that God’s in 
his heaven and all is sometimes right with the world n 

Jordan TV, Sunday m 2 2:15. 
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airs hoik 


The Jerusalem Star is not 


Channel 6 

re possible for unannounced programme changes on Jordari Television. 


18:30-19:00 

19:00-19:20 

19:30-19:45 .’. 

19:45-20:00 

Thursday 

Friday 

Satin day 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

French Programme 

- News in French 

Ncwsiu Hebrew 

NnofMime 

Sports is Fun 

Crazy World ofSpnrt 

Young Dimension 

Ph ysics 

Olympic Minuies 

20:00-20:30 

20:30-21:10 

Tltursday 

Friday 

News in Arabic 

Wh ‘'s Happening: 

100* cat Pannings 

Saturday 

Angie: Doctor 

Sunday 


Monday 

George and Mildred: 


100 Great Paint mgs 




Wednesday 

21 : 10 - 22:00 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday ... 

Sunday 

Monday ... , 

Teusdny ... 
Wedncsday 
22:00-22:15 

22:15-24:00 

Tliursduy .. 

Friday 

Saturday ... 

Sunday* 

Monday .... 
Tuesday ... . 


Wednesday 



The Two of Us; 1 00 Great Paintings 


Second Chance 

- Family 

— Saturday Variety Show 

Nanny (a Birdless Cage) 

PlayoftheWeek 

(AfteFjulius.episodeJ) 

Documentary 

We’ll Meet Again 

News in English 

( Arabic New s Summary at M : Q 0 ) 

Movie oft he Week 

The Name of i lie Came 

Feature Film 

- -The Shillingbury Tales 

- - — The Love Boat 

.. The Secrets of Midland Heights 

(Reunion of Strangers) 

SWAT. 


Promenade Concerts 

Concerts, perhaps the worlds greatest music 
Kf! r roU8 T' A, « usl - ,,nd »BC World Service brings listcep 
fl selection, both n live relay and m recordings. BBC selections lor this week 

dlC 

, N u Havdn (..mil, ). ulw On* 

oS«™ n Tr^Ty n »!'5jli 0l,,,1 ‘ :r "" nd “ , " dut " lhe llllC ' 

bte ™ndSrhfe r S N °; Widl Vcl,Ulli M™uhin (violim. O.inlhcrHn- 
mg conducts the BBC Symphony Orchestra. Sunday m I 7:15. 

knees' Th^R^J" D » f0r lb “ r orcl,cs ’ lr ‘ l “Noil u r no": Dovarak: Slavonic 

venekv' t ? BC ?TO I i ony 0rches,ra inducted by Gennadi Ro/hdesi- 
venskv. Tuesday at 1 4: 1 5 rep Wednesday at 1)8.30. 

tonSS' 0 P r ? S iV in D 0p 6 No - ^ Uach: Violin Concerto in E. with 

,o P E * Xt^TiiosdSy £35 ° r A,H -' ium Mu * ls ' 

Second Chance 

n K n a ^. S ,l llS , bant1, Chr j s, °ph«r. bet rayed her unci she asked for a divorce 
o,.frt.f"i, enl ' .f Cn p? marriage. Kate changes her lifestyle and starts to 
y S . hc “V ,,ncts hcr rric1,ds hul finds i Inti nobody is 

concerned about her. Christopher Is not at ease with It is new freedom. 

rto.,I l h! !l1 S °"l 150315 a Brndgc a-M i nsi his lather, but Jill the 

daughter, understands the situation. 

MiicSnn^' V * S 'r S , hc . r . * ,,,sha, id i' 1 l>> s now rented apart meitl. Thev start 
talking in a friendly manner and end up lighnng..loid;ui I \ . ai 21:10. 


The Gulf: 

Magnet for the East 

It is one of the 2(Mh century’s great peacetime migrations ;t mass exodus of 
labour from the poorer nations of South und East Asia to the oil-rich but 
spiusely populated countries of the Gull. Hie re are perhaps 3,000,000 Asians 
in the Gulf stales today: in many places the expatriate workforce outnumbers 
the local population by us much as three to one. 

For the host countries Asia undoubtedly provides a source of relatively 
cheap labour, though the workers themselves can expect to earn considerably 
more than they would bock home. But the Gulf slates ore increasingly wonted 
about what they see as a threat to their way of life. The exodus has also created 
problems for die countries supplying the labour. 

For this programme. Ray Miles visited Dubai in the United Arab Emirates 
and the South Indian state of Kerala and heard some or the individual stories 
behind this great mass movement. BBC, Sunday at 2 1 :30 rep Monday at 1 5:45. 

Best Seller 

Secrets of Midland Heights 

This week: episode 9 Reunion of strangers 

A new ballet school teacher arrives in town lo work for the ballet 
school where Vicky, the sister of Burl is teaching. We know that the 
black teacher Julie is in reality Vicky's mother and Burt is her brother by 
adoption. Vicky’s father, Tom, tries to press Julie to leave town but she 
insists on staying close lo her daughter. Jordan TV. Tuesday hi 22:15. 

Second Hearing 25 Years of Rock 


Robert Service 

A half-hour selection of Robert Ser- 
vice’s ballads and rhymes, including 
the famous The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew and the Cremation or Sam 
McGee-poems (hat have thrilled und 
chilled generations of readers and 
which made Robert Service one of the 
most popular poets of the centry. The 
readers are Blaln Fairman and Jennie 
Linden. BBC, Tuesday at 1 1:45 rep 
Wednesday at 16:30. 

NANNY 

WENDY CRAIG, one of television's 
best-known mums, gels an entirely 
new slant on life In her new series 
Nanny, looking after other people's 
children in the 1930’s. 

This week: Episode 8 

A BIRDLESS CAGE 
Barbara restores peace to the Quinn 
household but Adela's pregnancy ends 
in tragedy. However, Nanny is deter- 
mined that the story of the two Cock- 
ney boys will have a happy ending. 
Jordan TV Sunday at 21:10. 


The years 1955-1979 mirrored In the 
most significant rock records of each 
ycur and set in perspective with broad- 
casts, newsreels and newspapers of the 
time: This week: the year 1976 
1976: Tonight’s the Night - Bi- 
centennial celebrations in tbc U.S. Is- 
raeli commandos at Entebbe, Ugandn. 
In the news in Britain urc James Hum, 
the Sex Pistols and the Iron Lady. And 
as Joan Armatradlng offers Love and 
Affection, the Eagles Take It lo the Li- 
mit. BBC, Sunday at 20:30. 



WENDY CRAIG ns Barbara Gray 


1260 KHz 


0600-0800 The Breakfast Show 

1 700 News Round up (ex Sat: This Week; Sun: 
News. Topical Reports New Horizons); 1730 
VOA magazine Show (cx Sat: Press Confer- 
ence USA; Sun: Issues In the news); 1800 
Special English News; 1810 Special English 
Science & Technology Report (ex Sat & Sun 
Words and their Stories); 1815 special Eng- 


ush features; 1830 Music (ex Sat: New York. 
. ow . Y ° rk £ 1900 New/ s Roundup (cx Sat: 
Weekend; Sun: New Products USA, CrlLic’s 
Studio One); 2000-2100 same as 
1800-1900; 2100^200 same as 1700-1800; 

2300 vn S i C w S M J D“ {eX ? Un; Coucert Hall = 
2300 VOA World Repori (ex Sal: Weekend; 

Sun: News & New Producis USA, Critic's 

Choice, Studio One) 


IHBHHHIB 

1413 KHz, 1323 KHz, 720 KHz, 702 KHz, 639 KHz 
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RADIO NEWSREEL: Daily at 14:00 (« 
Sun), 17:00, 20:15 

NEWS ABOUT BRITAIN: Daily at 05:09, 
13:09, 20=09, also Sat and Sun at 09:09 
FINANCIAL NEWS: Mon to Fri ai 24:30. 
repeated Tue lo Sat at 06:45, 1 1:30 
STOCK MARKET REPORT: Mon to Fri at 
21:39 



CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


American Ceein 
■ritlihCMincil ___ 
FVencIi Centre 
l Gom tie Infinite. 
SovfetCcirtm 

SpanWiftniM 

TurUsh Centre 
HmAncOamr* 


— 41520 

— 36147 
37009 

. 44201 
24040 

— mu 

— 65 105 


RENT-A-CAR 


Art* 


- r 41330 
... »«6i:. 


AI Rinat 

A4*> tuts 

BUunli '31130 

Delft — — — 41 M3 

Ftnk ..... — : 37204 

FTr* — — ; 64137 

Haddad . — . 71707 

HJefcam 43730 

Jarao, — 44031 

Nfttloiul ^ 30107 


T ; T iL *5113 

Jntad . 21999. 

; HOTELS 

Ahtwiii. 

Mirrlaa — . 

»«fa»a — 60300 

tesr:— ::: fig- 

Jaiwalem Mdia — ■ „ 65094 
Invofconitnanod aijoi 

A mt— a t ) or 65 116 1 

Coatnoddra : 63 III 

till? 

■g&rfCT SlilJ 

bngoclL _« 13*01 

JonbaTcnrer - 61161 

MiltadefeiiJa ..-■■■> ... 25191 

Aaaba 

HoBdaylnn J : 2426 

AI4UW 


N. Yemen 45391 

A un rat Ian 43247 

Jrtmlnl 64141 

4I6S3 

BriiWi — 41261 

Bulpriaa ; JS3S4 

Ood 31140 

CWfcan — 61336 

CioiMkivekiu 65105 

P*ik6 : 412734 

— - — ~ 41351 

Greek ... 


43331/2 

HatUanCojiMlaie 23I6J 

Jinasuha : 44916 

Ibdhn ; 37926 

tail 39331/2 

— ~ 381 IS 

JfP«w* — .. 42416 

Vmoriairha — 65105 

. IfiAMlU 41335 

41311 

— . (sits 

Moroccan 4I4J2 . 

NorihKaniut _ul 66340 : 

61131. 


AriWm 114154 
gMWi iImb 

It-— saa' 

VS 

VS 

— — - <4369 

41)58 

■ UMTSO j 4134). 

UNRWA 38725 

DlHiiriCciBfulu* ^ r .:. 22324 
Netheriend* Conxstite 37957 
NmmilM 37164 

■ airline 
COMPANIES 

2S203 
37380 

on.!. : 

!. Si 37171 

^ mar^=z sig - 

38787 

29!!- 


Japan 
KLM 
Korean 
Kuwait , 
Libyan . 
Moav * 
MEA ... 
Olympic 
PanAm , 
Qantu 
Saudle .. 
'Somalia 
Stan* 

8 AS 


PLAY OF THE WEEK 

l 

Just What the Doctor Ordered! 

t pl ^i' s with a distinctly “medical” theme, adapted for radio by Colin 

■ tu- eS ’ directe< * by Gordon House and performed by the same team or actors. 
| Th,s week’s last play is: 

; The National Health 

j by Peter Nichols 

... ftter Nichols’ funny, bittersweet comedy about Britain’s National Health 
: Vice concludes BBC World Service's series on a medical theme. The play 

> juxtaposes real-life suffering in a hospital ward with a highly roman- 

** wi !5 ? v,so ’? soap-opera view of hospitals, where handsome doctors fall in love 
cm w nurses * and a o orchestra plays passionate music in Ihe back- 

when d * ,l . cau Bbl me half in tears, haifslain with laughter” wrote one critic, 
11 Britain's National Theatre first performed the play in 1 969. 

•I T jj! s Praduaion stars Denys Hawthorne as Ash and Michael Cochrane as 
Sunday^m 30 CVeryman P orler BarneJ - BBC i Saturday at 20:30 rep 



Knf»pore ... 
SwUiAtr 
Syrian 

Tim r _.__ 

Iknm 

Varfg _ 
VuKn9 


30179 
22175 
24805 

30144 

67320 

31836 

36104 

— 24363 

41959 

41873 

37714 , 

— • — 39540 
38136 

= a 

42943 


22147 


22324 

■30380 

36011 

3717) 


Police Reaeua 

>92-21111.37777 

T|rtpopo)jM ~!r.~ J6J90-1 
Electric Rower 

SiSSr- “ J,IJ 

rtrvlce 7, ,75-g 

HOSPITALS 

Huudn Medical 

SSiisr- 

a;Ksr w,M 

nlty __ 


tUIUn, AI^Huhi/. 
Jeen 


Al-Basfalr. 

' J. Ashralkh 

Army, Mark* .... 
Luzmjltah llot- 

plul 

Red Cretani 
lloapfal 


77101 

7511 

........ 9161 1 

__ 243454 

74131 


Aktoh Maternity 
J. Amman 


EMERGENCIES 

ff^Uwe ^ 193,75111 

CtvflDeftne. > ^ 7S *? 1 . 


42342 

„ ^ , 42441 

^MaRia^j.Amtun i,. 36140 

. Palestine, Shnul- 

: Uph^THota^r' • 6 ^ ?l ’ 4 
tal — 145845 


D»r AI-SMft, 

J- Huetein _ 
-'At-MuHhcr. .. 

J, HutaJn 


-? 67151 
672274 



GENERAL 

Jordan TUavtdon 

Radio Jordan 

Mktary of 

TouriiD) 

Hotel com plain la 

Price complaints 

Amman MunMpal Li- 
brary 

UrtivenXy of. 

Jordan Library 

«rt. — 

TetepJroo* Infor- 
mation 

Jordan an? MMcQe 

fimtcalK 

OeaneaecaJIa 
<Wenr fol *ur aa 
fapakiwylce 7 ^ 


73111 
. 741 1 1 

. 42311 
66412 
61176 




(earn, lift lo righc Cyril Shops, Michael Cochrane, 
Gordon Hons^JPefer, Tuddenbam, Ronald Herdman, Denys 
^awthOr pe, Jennifer Plercey and JU chard Derrlngldd. 

fTtl lnei™^T~ L a^M 1 ■ 




ACROSS 

77 Linger 

133 Put off 

dropln 

93 Do a 

1 Fisherman's 

78 Mast 

79 Feelings 

135 Weaken 
138 High moun- 

18 Sun god 

19 Growing out 

gumshoe's 

Job 

basket 

82 Sea nymph 

tain 

20 Chairs 

95 Headgear 

6 Future oak 

84 Supporting 

139 Highland 

27 Sheep 

96 Passageway 

11 Lessen 

stake 

garb 

29 Footless 

97 Nocturnal 

16 Challenges 

85 Worthless 

140 Household 

31 Bitter vetch 

mammal 

21 Qun 

leavings 

pet 

36 Dudes 

99 Funny atory 

22 Actor-singer 

86 Parts of a 

141 Rear of 

37 Solar disk 

101 Refer lo 

David — 

foot 

vessel 

39 Cooking fat 

105 Yelp 

23 Last 

88 Old 

142 Graduate 

40 Walk 

106 Pierce 

24 Pointless 

Portuguese 

deg. 

41 Loblolly 

107 Whip 

25 Brunch 

coins 

143 NC's neigh- 

42 Degrade 

111 Ready 

26 Overwhelm 

89 Prevaricator 

bor 

43 Treat for 

money 

In a way 

90 Arrives 

144 Danish 

Rover 

112 Juncture 

28 Units of 

92 Clandestine 

Island 

44 Yemen 

113 Oboe, for 

power 

94 Occurring 

145 European 

port 

one 

30 Proclivity 

every 

blackbird 

46 Give — to 

115 Time period 

32 Cooled 

30 years 

147 Dress 

him 

116 Evergreens 

lava 

98 War god 

protector 

48 Part of 

118 Insect 

33 And: Lat. 

99 Quick twist 

149 Vest age 

speech 

119 Unruly child 

34 Soul, In 

100 Chinese 

150 European 

49 Strikes 

121 Visionary 

Paris 

pagoda 

land 

50 Sour 

123 Amtrak 

36 Footlike 

102 Projecting 

152 Brief 

51 Bundles 

125 Apportions 

part 

teeth 

154 Arabian 

52 Worship 

126 Poker 

36 Golf cry 

103 Stalemate 

chieftain 

53 Domains 

stake 

37 Siamese 

104 Ethiopian 

156 King of 

55 Tart 

127 Attempt 

coin 

title 

birds 

56 Fireplace 

129 Niven of 

36 Crony 

105 Brought Into 

158 Amounts 

part 

Hollywood 

40 Chic 

existence 

owed 

57 Sum 

130 Winged 

42 Click beetle 

106 Quiet 

159 Breaks 

58 Trap 

131 Guinness 

43 Nods 

108 Vacation 

suddenly 

61 Toward 

title 

44 The sweet- 

place 

160 Separate 

shelter 

132 Fertile 

sop 

109 Samarium 

161 Heavenly 

63 Appearance 

spots 

45 River Island 

symbol 

being 

64 Declared 

134 Common 

47 Waited on 
49 Jumps 

HOMO'S neigh- 
bor 

DOWN 

68 Lamp 
70 Dried 

Latin abbr. 
136 Soap plant 

50 Fruit drink 

111 Bakery 


grapes 

137 Jury list 

51 Trade 

purchase 

1 Crawl 

71 Enthusiasm 

139 Openers 

54 Judge 

112 Of the stars 

2 Lasso 

73 Little 

140 Apex 

55 Storage 

1 14 Pigpen 

3 Newt 

creatures 

144 In music, 

areas 

118 Winter woe, 

4 Old” 

74 Suits 

high 

58 Aromas 

for Bhort 

5 Conducted 

75 Inventory 

145 Money of 

59 Sum up 

117 Take warn- 

6 South 

77 Traps 

yore 

60 Soup of a 

ing 

American 

78 Bridge 

146 Meadow 

sort 

119 Ursine 

serpents 

80 Three, In 

147 Black or 

62 Hermit 

animal 

7 Cringed 

Toledo 

Red 

64 Twirl 

120 Employed 

B Possess 

81 Weight of 

148 New 

65 "Never — 

122 Weirder 

9 CT's neigh- 

India 

Zealand 

Sunday" 

124 Inquire 

bor 

83 Soak 

parrot 

66 Beholdl 

125 DeBsrt 

10 Recent 

84 Trans- 

149 Urge on 

67 Everyone 

dweller 

1 1 Later 

gresses 

151 Hebrew 

69 Entices 

126 Stick to 

12 Small 

87 Hunting dog 

month 

70 Foray 

128 Timetable 

amounts 

89 Envoy 

153 Printer's 

71 RR depot 

abbr. 

13 Reply: Abbr. 

GO Central 

measure 

72 Unit of 

129 Sprint 

14 Bye 

American 

155 Member of 

energy 

74 Fldo's foes 

131 Bridge term 

132 Day at 
a Time" 

15 Joints 

Indian 

Parliament: 

16 Eat 

91 Pope'8vel! 

Abbr. 

76 Seine 

17 Cookout 

92 Withered 

157 Article 
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